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Additions 


to Autocar Line of Trucks 
have the Engine in Front 


HE Autocar Company is now manufac- 
turing trucks of conventional design with the 
engine out in front in addition to its well- 
established line of “engine-under-the-seat” 
motor trucks which it will continue to make, 
recommend and sell. 

The Type “C” models (engine in front), 
duplicate and supplement the present line of 
Autocar trucks. They have the same 4-cylinder 
engines, the same transmission, the same rear 
axle—entirely manufactured in the Autocar 
Factory—and are sold at the same prices. 


Autocar Sales and Service Company of Texas 
2701 Main Street, Dallas 


Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Robert R. Harper, Manager 


Branches in 50 Cities 


Telephone 7-1529 
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HERE IS A 
NEW FIRM 
COMING to 

DALLAS NEXT 

YEAR = = » 


Its executives are now making a study of shipping 
facilities. (@ An investigation of insurance and 
protective conditions. @ A trafiic-count to help 
them determine the location of a retail store. 
(@{ They have already made an analysis of supply 
conditions -.- material, labor and power. { They 
have made local banking connections. @ And they 
have appraised and approved the city’s big news- 
paper -—the ambassador that, perhaps, first drew 
their attention to Dallas. { For they know that 
the most watchful of all the safeguards of the city, 
the strongest force working for progress and broad- 
er enterprise, is the daily voice and informant of 
the people-—their leading newspaper. 




















Cities with the best newpapers are the best 
investment cities. 


Che Ballas Morning News 


Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 
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The Private Office of the 
President of a large Dallas 
Corporation, equipped 
with Doten-Dunton 
Modified Adam Design 
Matched Suite 
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We are prepared to equip your office co 
office, with perfect appointment, to the 
| required for modern business efficiency. An 

line quality predominates. This has been acco . 
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When you buy office furniture don’t create 
an expense, but make an investment 
by buying only Standard Desks, 
**THE STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD.” 
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Fur Ftundred Thousand by 1940 


. N. Noyes Bases His Prediction on Mathematics and Warns Dallas to Begin 


MS TUDY concerning the 
i future growth of the 
population of Dallas 
should be based upon 
the experience of other 

“oS cities of a somewhat 
similar nature. It is much easier to 
make this study from a set of graphs 
showing the growth in_ ten-year 
periods for other cities of the country 
and keeping in mind the character of 
these cities as*compared with Dallas. 
A graph of a number of the larger 
cities of the United States shows a 
comparatively slow rate of growth in 
these cities until they reach a popu- 
lation of approximately 75,000, after 
which time the growth is more rapid. 

Taking the growth of Dallas be- 
tween 1920 and 1925, and projecting 
this ahead, gives us a rate of growth 
equal to Los Angeles and Cleveland 
from 1910 to 1920, and at this rate 
of increase we would reach a popu- 
lation of approximately 600,000 in 
1940. On the other hand, if we should 
maintain after 1925 a rate of increase 
in population equal to the average 
city, our population in 1940 would 
equal approximately 380,000. In other 
words, the present rate of growth of 
the city is considerably above that of 
the average. It would appear to be 
a safe prediction that from 1925 Dal- 
las will have a growth equal to and 
probably in excess of that of the 
average of the cities shown on the 
chart, so that we can conservatively 
predict for 1940 a population between 
400,000 and 425,000. 





Responsibilities 
. ee an increase in population as 
appears inevitable from the study 
carries with it naturally an increase 
in territory to accommodate the popu- 
lation and throws a heavy responsi- 
bility upon the citizens and the vari- 
ous administrative and public inter- 
ests of the citizens of the City. 

The City Administration is con- 
fronted with the problem of the 
Proper designing of traffic ways to 
serve the additional territory which 
will be built upon. Co- operating with 
the City Administration in this work 
will be the City Plan Commission, the 





Getting Its House in Order 





E. N. NOYES 
Mr. Noyes came to Dallas in 1910 as resi- 
dent engineer for the construction of the Oak 


Cliff Viaduct. His partner, E. L. Myers, who 
graduated in the same class at the Kansas 
State University in 1907, was the resident 
representative for the contractors. After the 
completion of the Viaduct they decided to 
remain in Dallas. Today the firm of Myers 
& Noyes is one of the most widely known 
consulting civil engineering companies in the 
State. Mr. Noyes has been closely identified 
with city planning, almost since its inception 
in Dallas. He was associated with Mr. Kess- 
ler and later was resident engineer for the 
Dalias Property Owners’ Association. 





Kessler Plan Association and the 
thirty-odd local improvement associa- 
tions. The Chamber of Commerce 
will be called upon to assist all of 
these bodies in securing proper legis- 
lation so that these main traffic ar- 
teries can be projected from the center 
of the City in direct lines through 
new territory which will shortly be 
a part of Dallas. This means con- 
trolling the platting of outlying ter- 
ritory, street widening and zoning. 
The City Engineering Department 
will be called upon to design ade- 
quate water supply mains, sanitary 
sewers and the long delayed storm 
sewer system. 





The question of Street Railway 
transportation will have to be care- 
fully studied and planned many years 
in advance by the Street Railway 
System, so as to take care of the ad- 
diticnal population either through 
present means of transportation or 
new methods which they may de- 
velop. 

The Light & Power Company must 
meet a constantly increasing demand 
for lighting service to the new resi- 
dences and must look forward to the 
increasing use of electricity in the 
home for cooking, refrigeration and 
the many new uses which will surely 
develop. 

The Gas Company will be obligated 
to provide mains of sufficient size to 
serve new territory as it develops, and 
must also be constantly on the look- 
out for new sources of supply of their 
product which means that the work 
of the Gas Company is not confined 
to Dallas alone, but extends hundreds 
of miles distant to the natural gas 
fields. 


Telephone service must be main- 
tained in keeping with the growth of 
the City, and the forecasting of tele- 
phone needs is constantly under way 
for this very purpose. 


Educational Needs 

HE Board of Education must de- 

termine upon its policy of size of 
school units and their proper location, 
and, in order to do this properly, must 
forecast the direction of future 
growth of the City in order to main- 
tain their plant at the required ca- 
pacity at all times. 


Almost without exception various 
railroads entering the City either 
have underway or are planning in- 
creased facilities, looking to the fu- 
ture expansion of the City, and their 
engineering and traffic departments 
are constantly studying future re- 
quirements so that each road may 
maintain its service and compete with 
other roads on an equal basis. 


The Interurban Lines radiating 
from the City are confronted with a 
rather peculiar problem in that, while 
their service is based upon the cle- 
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GROWTH OF VARIOUS CITIES 
AND PROBABLE GROWTH OF DALLAS 








If Dallas only grows at the average rate of American cities it will have a population of 400,000 by 1940. 


A GOOD CHART TO STUDY 


If the present rate of growth con- 


tinues its population will be 600,000. A greater city means greater responsibilities, both from the personal and civic standpoints. Are you p’an- 


ning your business to keep pace with Da‘las? 


ment of saving time, they are con- 
stantly confronted with the necessity 
of reducing their speed on a greater 
length of line due to the expansion 
of the City along their tracks. 


What might be termed the De- 
partment of Public Safety, consisting 
of the Fire and Police Departments, 
are likewise faced with the necessity 
of protecting expanding territory and 
shouldering increased responsibilities 
as the City grows. 


Manufacturing plants already es- 
tablished, or coming into Dallas to 
establish new locations, must study 
the trend of growth, transportation 
facilities both for freight and for 
workmen, the question of proper 
water and sewage facilities, electric 
power, etc., all these factors entering 
into the desirability or the undesira- 
bility of a location. The problem of 
the manufacturer in turn becomes the 
problem of the workmen in the fac- 
tories. 


It would seem from the above that 
the study of the future growth of the 
City must inevitably be a problem 
for every interest within the City, and 
the proper guidance of this future 
growth will vitally affect every citi- 
zen and commercial interest. 


Fire Prevention 


Week Oct.3-9 


By S. W. ENGLISH 


ATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
WEEK is coming. October 3rd 
to 9th is the time. 


But you may ask why another 
“week,” when there are already so 
many weeks set aside for one thing 
or another that we can’t keep track 
of half of them? 


“And why should I he concerned 
about Fire Prevention Week?” per- 
haps you will say, “My property is 
insured.” 


All of that may be true, but your 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker 
carry insurance on their property, too 
—on their stores and stocks of goods. 
Everything you buy is insured in 
every step of its route from producer 
to consumer. In the price of a suit 
of clothes, a pound of meat, or a loaf 
of bread, is concealed a tax which 
is your share of what is paid out to 
replace what fire destroys. 


But of far greater importance 
than the financial consideration is 
the fact that fire kills many people 
and causes untold suffering, unem- 
ployment and business failures. 


Are you backing civic organizations that ure making the plans for Dallas to keep pace with itself? 


Insurance money may rebuild your 
house. But how about— 

The lives of your family? 

Your home? 

Your family treasures? 

Your job? 


All may be destroyed by fire. Why 
gamble with your priceless posses- 
sions? 

Yes, National Fire Prevention 
Week is coming, and the Dallas Fire 
Prevention Council is counting upon 
YOUR support. It will be another 
week of fire prevention activity such 
as we have been having here in Dal- 
las all of this year which has 
given us the smallest fire loss record 
the city has ever experienced. It 
will be Fire Prevention Week 
throughout the entire United States, 
the purpose of which is to empha- 
size the tremendous destruction of 
life and property by fire; to encour- 
age carefulness; to impress the need 
for reducing the fire waste; to bring 
home to the individual citizen that 
this loss is everybody’s loss and 
everybody’s responsibility, and that 
a great majority of fires are easily 
preventable. 


Fifteen years ago the custom of 
observing an annual fire prevention 
period was established when October 
9th—anniversary of the fire which 
destroyed Chicago in 1871—was des- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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By Vance GriFFiTH, Publicity Director, 


“ITH the opening of the 
five million dollar Fed- 
eral Deep Water Port of 
Corpus Christi on Sep- 
tember 14th, a day that 
: has been anxiously 
awaited by the entire State of Texas, 
a new outlet to the sea will have come 
into existence, and the roseate dreams 
of both Corpus Christi and Dallas 
business men will become glowing 
realities. 


September 14th is the date that 
has been set for the official opening 
of the new deep water port of Corpus 
Christi, and the Port Celebration 
Committee, which will be in charge 
of all arrangements for the gigantic 
celebration and jubilee, have worked 
out un extremely elaborate program 
for this long-awaited occasion. Mem- 
bers are confident that this will be 
the greatest day in the history of 
their city. 





With a crowd of at least one hun- 
dred thousand visitors expected, 
many of whom will be from Dallas 
and the Dallas trade territory, this 
Port Celebration Committee, with 
Robert Driscoll as Chairman, has 
worked together faithfully and ear- 
nestly to arrange the numerous fea- 
tures of entertainment for that day 
of all days. They have spared no 
expense in making plans for a cele- 
bration and jubilee that will not only 
be remembered throughout the length 
and breadth of the South Texas Gulf 
Coast country, and its gigantic trade 
territory, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the entire State of 
Texas. 

Glowing Plans 


p  peregnm to the present plans 


of the committee, there is to be 
an elaborate pageant depicting the 
entire history of the city of Corpus 


More Parking Space for Steamships 


Opening of Corpus Christi Deep Water Port Gives Dallas Another Gateway to the Sea 


Christi, hotly contested speed boat 
races, in which will be entered boats 
that hold the world’s speed record in 
the 720 and the 510 class, and a gi- 
gantic bathing girl revue, with con- 
testants entered from practically ev- 
ery part of the entire State, and 
numerous fair contestants from other 
States in the Union. 


In addition to these entertainment 
features, there will be a huge mili- 
tary parade, at least twelve bands 
playing in different parts of the city 
during the entire day, and many visi- 
tors of national and some of interna- 
tional importance. As a fitting cli- 
max to this great celebration and 
jubilee, on the night of September 
14th there will be the most stupen- 
dous fire works display that has ever 
been staged in the South. 


This gigantic jubilee will mean 
more than a mere celebration. It 
will mean that the five million dollar 
Federal Deep Water Port of Corpus 
Christi has officially come into ex- 
istence, that Dallas will have a new 
outlet to the sea and the commerce 
of the world, and that the dreams and 
work of progressive and far-sighted 
men of the South Texas Gulf Coast 
country have at last re- 


Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce 


the coming of deep water would mean 
to their city. Even at this early date 
there were also many Dallas resi- 
dents who had a clear realization of 
what a new outlet to the sea would 
mean to the business and industrial 
life of Dallas. 


Even in those by-gone days that 
have now become only a distant 
memory, the more progressive inter- 
ests of Corpus Christi and Dallas, 
distinctly realizing the needs of each 
of their growing cities, joined forces 
to a large extent and worked hand 
in hand for a cause which would 
eventually be of the greatest benefit 
to both. From the very beginning 
Dallas has co-operated to the full- 
est extent with Corpus Christi in the 
securing of a new deep water harbor, 
and its official opening on Septem- 
ber 14th will be a mute testimony to 
their combined efforts. 


Some four fleeting years ago the 
prospective Port of Corpus Christi 
received Federal designation; but it 
was some time later before actual 
work was started on the huge proj- 
ect. Principle units in this great 
piece of construction were a big 


(Continued on page 32) 





ceived a fitting and proper 
reward, 
In the Years Gone By 
ANY years ago when 


Corpus Christi was 
only a young and practi- 
cally undeveloped city, and 
her vast two million acre 
trade territory of the 
most fertile black land 
was also in a virgin and 
undeveloped state, there 
were certain of her pro- 
gressive and enterprising 
citizens who realized what 
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Upper right: 


Downtown section of Corpus Christi, showing a part of the 
Waiter Port at Corpus Christi which was officially op 
Corpus Christi one of the largest and most modern office buildinzs in South Texas. 


Lower left: 





record 1926 building program. Lower right: 
1 The new twelve-story Nixon Building which will give 






The $5,000,000 Federal Deep 





HAT play is 
the most ef- 
fective form 
of recreation 
has long been 
i contended by 
physicians and physical 
instructors. That it has 
a monetary value is a 
more recent idea, 

The city of Dallas, 
through its park system, 
has provided for play, both 
by children and grown- 
ups. 

Many a body has been 
crushed in the maw of 
industry and commerce. 
Toil from early morning 
until late at night, with 
no thought at the end of 
the day but sleep, with 
no air but that contam- 
inated by engine exhausts 
and wind-swept streets, 
has sent men and women 
to an early grave in many 
large cities. 

Emaciated forms, racked 
with spasmodic coughs, 
are not necessarily asso- 
ciated with mines, sweat 
shops and other great in- 
dustrial plants. Neither 
are they confined to the 
common labor class. 

The stenographer, the 
business executive, the 
banker and the merchant, must get 
away from the stale atmosphere and 
nervous excitement of the “down- 
town business section,” or pay a price. 

In a_ strict sense Dallas has no 
slums. Neither does she have any 
great sweat shops. Child labor is so 
uncommon that it is practically un- 
known. 


But still there is need of a place 
to play. The City of Dallas has fur- 
nished these places. Paternalistic 
Government? True, but if all gov- 
ernments were so there would be 
fewer revolutions. 


In many cities millions of dollars 
are wasted in strikes. Workmen 
gather during the evening and dis- 
cuss their troubles on street corners. 
Recitation of wrongs, either fancied 
or real, leads to open revolt, and in- 
dustry finds itself at a standstill. 


ea ms ee 





Industrial Content 

N Dallas workers do not gather on 
I the streets at night. They take 
their families to the great parks of 
the city. A picnic supper is spread 
under the cool shade of giant trees 
on the banks of a swimming pool. 
Night falls, lights come on. Father 
and mother don bathing suits and 
swim through -the cool, fresh water. 
The children, in their baby bathing 
suits, splash about in the pools, or 
play on the sand of the artificial 
beach. 


Troubles of the day disappear 
quickly in such an atmosphere. 


A few years ago the sight of a 


Young Dallas Is Taught Fair Play 


The Park System of Dallas is Building Strong Bodies for the Future Directors of Her Destiny 





Copyright C. J. Kaho. 


park, no matter how beautiful or 
well attended it might be, located in 
a part of the city where values were 
high, brought tears to the eyes of 
real estate men. 


City property was valued in terms 
of so much per front foot, and a big 
park in a fine residential section 
meant “waste” of many building lots. 


Today, however, there is an en- 
tirely different view taken. In ad- 
dition to the value of a park from 
the health standpoint, there is a com- 
mercial value that is fully realized 
by those familiar with real estate 
development. 


One cf the first things a real es- 
tate concern considers when it starts 
to open up a big addition is “Where 
will we put the park?” 


They know that land turned into 
park space will be more than com- 
pensated for by increased front value 
on all residence property nearby. 


There is nowhere a more striking 
example of this than in property 
fronting on Turtle Creek. The in- 
crease in value since the creek was 
parked has put millions of dollars 
into the pockets of owners of that 
property. 

A glance through the real estate 
columns of classified ads of any 
newspaper shows the advantage of 
parks. “Near a park” is a most ef- 
fective line in an advertisement of a 
home for sale, 


Sharpening an Old Saw 
HEN somebody said 
that “All work and 

no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” they did not tell the 
whole truth. 

They should have added 
that “It usually keeps him 
broke, but if it doesn’t he 
never gets any fun out of 
his money.” 

Also, they might truth- 
fully have added that “It 


gives him a_ perpetual 
grouch.” 
In the great Dallas 


Park System are forty- 
eight parks and _ play. 
grounds. W., Foster Ja- 
coby, director of these, is 
mainly responsible for the 
development of the sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Jacoby, an athlete 
of considerable standing, 
became identified with the 
park system in 1917, as 
athletic director of one of 
the parks. Two years 
later he was made super- 
intendent of playgrounds. 
So well did he handle this 
position that the “city 
fathers” placed him in 
charge of all parks and 
playgrounds in 1921. 

The wisdom of. their 
move was apparent at 
once. The thousands of 
persons who visit Dallas parks each 
vear do it because of the industry and 
foresight of Mr. Jacoby, backed by an 
industrious and sympathetic Park 
Board that is composed of five men 
who, in private life, are leaders in 
commerce. Though their time is valu- 
able beyond that of average men, they 
give of it freely, that Dallas may have 
a place to play. 

City planning experts have pro- 
nounced the Dallas Park System the 
best distributed in the South. A 
glance at the location of parks shows 
that within half a mile of every home 
there is some kind of a park or play- 
ground. No child, whether he be a 
dweller in the richest home in the 
city, or the humblest shack, is too far 
away from a park that he may not 
walk the distance in a very short 
time. 


There are five departments within 
the Dallas Park System. These may 
be listed as: Children’s Playgrounds; 
Free Moving Pictures; Swimming 
and Wading Pools; the Zoo, and Golf 
Courses. 


A study of each of these depart- 
ments, the facilities offered for play 
under each, is probably the best way 
to gain a comprehensive idea of the 
parks of Dallas, and their true mean- 
ing to the city. 


Instilling the Play Spirit 
ECAUSE they cater to “Young 


Dallas,” and assist in the build- 
ing of the bodies of the men whose 
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minds will rule the destinies of the 
Dallas of the future, the playgrounds 
of Dallas may be classed as the most 
important link in the park system. 


It is here that boys and girls of 
tender age gather to play healthful 
games, watched and guided by young 
women trained in their work. The 
boy from the home of the poor, and 
the boy from the wealthy citizen’s 
mansion, play side by side here in a 
spirit of democracy that is distinctly 
American. Mexican, Jew, Russian, 
Italian, Chinese, Indian and Ameri- 
can boys play baseball on the same 
team, or oppose each other in volley 
ball, basketball, and the dozen or 
more other games conceived for the 
upbuilding of their bodies to provide 
a suitable dwelling place for the 
mind. 


There are thirty-eight of these 
playgrounds. Thirty of them have 
supervisors that are on duty daily. 
These supervisors teach the children 
new games, instill into them the 
ethics of athletics, and conduct inter- 


and intra-playground contests to add 
zest to the play. 

Approximately $50,000 worth of 
playground equipment has been in- 
stalled at these parks. They include 
swings, chute-the-chutes, athletic 
equipment and sand piles. 


The supervisors organize the chil- 
dren into teams, the championship 
team of the park is chosen, and then 
the inter-park contests are started. 


One peculiar rule in the regula- 
tions that govern thes2 contests ex- 
plains the whole purpose and scope 
of the playground system. The win- 
ning team gets 20 out of 100 points 
for the victory. The other eighty 
points are divided up between good 
sportsmanship, punctuality and good 
behavior. 


Where Fair Play Rules 
HUS it may happen that the 
winner of the baseball game 


may be declared the loser, because 
two or three of the players chal- 
lenged the decision of the umpire too 


vigorously, or some “rooter” became 
a little too personal in his cheering. 


“Anybody can be a good winner,” 
Miss Maude Truax, director of the 
playgrounds, tells the boys and girls. 
“The good loser has won a victory 
over himself. The winner has won 
only a game.” 


Needless to say the players, as well 
as the spectators, watch their Ps and 
Qs very carefully at each game. 


More _than 1,000,000 persons see 
the moving picture shows given free 
by the Park Department each sum- 
mer at the various parks and play- 
grounds. About 1,000 different pro- 
grams are arranged. These are in- 
terchanged so that the program in 
East Dallas tonight may be seen in 
Oak Cliff a few days later. Conces- 
sions and advertising films pay for 
the operation of these free shows, 
There has never been one cent of 
tax money spent on this entertain- 
ment feature. 


A committee from the Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations reviews each 
picture before it is shown. 


Comedies, serious dramas of the 
better type, travel pictures, and other 
educational films are shown. Each 
evening the parks where the pro- 
grams are given are crowded with 
children and grown-ups. 


Eighteen swimming pools. and 
bathing pools are maintained by the 
Park System. These are visited each 
year by more than a quarter of a 
million recreationists. 


Three large pools bring a tremen- 
dous revenue to the system. These 
are Lake Cliff, Fair Park and Hall 


(Cont'nucd on page 34) 











Upper left: A scene in Lakeside Park. Lower right: Instilling respect for the flag in a group of children living in the South Dallas Industrial 
A dive into Lake Cliff—one of the city’s three 





D'strict. W. Foster Jacoby, Superintendent of Parks, is seen raising the flag. Lower left: 


municipal swimming pools. 
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Have You Ever Felt Like Exporting? 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Gan Make the Path Easy and Profitable 
as Ernest L. Tutr will Show You in This Article 






ey ear) COMPARATIVELY 
ANY small Dallas manufac- 
7a \\ 
: y and it has never gone to 
the expense of sending a salesman 
into one of its foreign markets. Di- 
rect-by-mail advertising is largely 
responsible for their export business, 
and not much special effort has been 
put into that. Their foreign business 
has been highly profitable, and has 
cost them very little. 


Another factory in Wichita Falls, 
almost entirely as a result of well 
planned and well executed direct-by- 
mail advertising, has built up an im- 
portant export business, having sold 
their motor trucks in 89 foreign 
countriés. 


A company in Waco only recently 
became interested in trying to sell 
abroad, and within the past few 
months has sold several thousand 
dollars worth of their ice machines 
in foreign fields, and the business 
came as a result of only a few stamps 
used in mailing advertising matter. 


Texas has many factories manufac- 
turing products that will sell in for- 
eign markets at a profit to the man- 
ufacturer, and to the advantage of 
our State. Often the development 
of an important export business can 
be accomplished at relatively little 
expense. There are several agen- 
cies from which manufacturers and 
exporters can obtain assistance, and 








ERNEST L. TUTT 


Manager of the District Office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Houston. Mr. Tutt served four years as For- 
eign Trade Advisor on Cotton with the Bu- 
reau and has just returned from Argentina, 
where he was Technical Advisor and Cotton 
Expert in the Department of Agriculture of 
the Argentine Government. 


one of the outstanding is the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which has District 
Offices in Galveston and Houston, 
and Co-operative Offices at Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Orange and El Paso. 


The Bureau can tell business men 


what countries will buy their prod- 
ucts. 


It can give trade lists of buyers, 
compiled by its representatives in the 
respective foreign markets, who are 
interested in handling the products 
for sale by our business men. 


Reports carrying information re- 
garding capitalization, commodities 
handled, nationality, financial facili- 
ties, character, etc., can also be given 
regarding names on the trade lists, 


Complete Information 

HE Bureau can also give infor- 
mation regarding shipping 
routes, freight charges, consular reg- 
ulations and fees, shipping docu- 
ments, port of entry procedure, im- 
port duties, port charges, the best 
method of packing, and any other 

information or assistance needed. 


The following chart graphically 
describes the organization of the Bu- 
reau. It will be seen from the chart 
that the Bureau has about 1,200 rep- 
resentatives stationed in practically 
every foreign country. There is a 
staff of about 500 persons in the 
Bureau’s Washington organization, 
divided into three sections, which 
may be called the Commodity Sec- 
tion, the Regional Section, and the 
Technical Section. Then there are 
about 150 persons engaged in the 
District Offices, such as your Gal- 
veston and Houston Offices, and in 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce maintains two district offices in Texas. 
addition, co-operative offices are located at several important Texas cities. In Dallas the co-operative office is a department of the Dallas C 


of Commerce. 


One is at Houston and the other at Galveston. In 
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VW heat, [ce Cream and Slip-ons 






Being the Third of a Series of Articles Designed to Prove that the “Industrial Era” of Dallas 
Should be Referred to in the Present Rather than the Future Tense 


four cents that grew to 
be a half million dollars. 
If you have the neces- 
sary capital to start on 





fully, perchance a recipe will be dis- 


wheat. A very great percentage of 
all wheat moving south for consump- 
tion or export will pass either through 
or near Dallas. This being the case, 
Dallas has two outstanding advan- 
tages—it is both an important rail- 
road and financial center and these 


around Dallas? Are you really add- 
ing to the facilities of Dallas in pro- 
viding for the needs of our trade ter- 
ritory ?” 

“I’m glad to have a chance to do 
some explaining,” said Mr. Burrus. 
“A grain elevator is a most decided 

asset. Most people think 





covered. 

This morning I called up = 
J. Perry Burrus and asked 
him for three minutes of 
his time. “All you want,” 
he answered and thus en- 
couraged I sallied forth. 

Upon reaching his of- 
fices in the American Ex- 


chanve Building I was 
immediately shown into , 
his presence, 

“Mr. Burrus, I repre- 

sent ‘Dallas’.” He evi- 


dently did not catch the 
quotation marks, for he 
looked a trifle doubtful. 
“The magazine the city is 
named after,” I prompted. 

“Oh yes, to be sure. I 
suppose you are after 
some advertising ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied 
smilingly, “but the best 
part is that you won't 
have to pay for it.” 

“Something for 
ing?” 

“No, not exactly. You 
will pay by giving us a 
good story that may wake 
someone up to the mutual 
advantage of himself and 
Dallas.” 

“All right. Shoot.” 

“Why did you _ build 
your new elevator at Dal- 
las?” 
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- that the only industries 
that produce are agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. 
Nothing is actually pro- 
duced until the consumer 
gets it. Let me show you, 
Suppose there were no 
1 elevators. The wheat crop 
H is harvested in from 
twelve to thirteen weeks. 
It takes a year and some- 
times more to consume it. 
If there were no storage 
the wheat would _ be 
dumped on the market and 
the price would play tag 
with zero. Eliminate the 
elevator and the mills 
would have to put in suffi- 
cient storage for their en- 
tire year’s requirements. 
The elevator is nothing 
more nor less than a 
stabilizer—equalizing the 
supply in accordance with 
the demand. 

“Another important fune- 
tion is that of grading. 
Some mills want No. 1 
wheat, others No. 3 and 
for export No. 2. We get 
a car of No. 1 and an- 
other of No. 3 and ship 
out two cars of No. 2. 
Sometimes the wheat isn’t 
in condition; we remedy 
that. 

“Again the railroads 
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“To be honest,” said 
Mr. Burrus, “because I 
wanted to make some 


money and while that is very inter- 
esting to me it might not be quite so 
appealing to your readers. However, 
there is a story, a real one, so here 
goes: 

“For over a year Galveston has en- 
joyed a lower rate on wheat for ex- 
port than New Orleans. That rate 
has been subjected to a severe strug- 
gle but the Texas port has won out. 
It won rightfully because it is much 
closer to the great wheat raising sec- 
tions than New Orleans. It is unfor- 
tunate, of course, that several million 
bushels of storage capacity in the 
latter port will be made obsolete. 


“But the victory of Galveston is a 
victory and an opportunity for Dal- 
las. Elevators can be established al- 
most anywhere, it is true, but like all 
things there are locations more to be 
desired than others.” 

“Come over here with me to this 
map. Notice the location of Dallas. 
You see the southern part of Kan- 
sas, the whole of Oklahoma and the 
Panhandle form the top to a funnel 
and Dallas is at junction of the top 
and the spout. The States mentioned 
raise a total of 190,000,000 bushels of 





are of great importance when consid- 
ering the location of an elevator. 

“That is interesting,” I interrupted, 
“but why have the elevators at Dal- 
las? Why not at Houston and Gal- 
veston ?” 

“There will be more elevators built 
at both places,” Mr. Burrus explained. 
“They will both benefit by the rate. 
But the wheat.that goes to those 
cities will be practically all for ex- 
port. Dallas has the trade territory. 
There are flour mills dotting North 
Texas in every direction from here. 
Both domestic and export wheat can 
be stored.” 

“Mark my words. The existing fa- 
cilities for storage at Dallas total 
about 2,000,000 bushels and a great 
part is private storage for the flour 
mills. My grain elevator is but the 
start. You will see others built here 
in the next few years.” 

“Just one more question, Mr. Bur- 
rus. There is a good deal of talk 
these days about the middleman and 
the general thought seems to be that 
he levies a toll on commerce. In other 
words take your own case. What ad- 
vantage is your elevator to the mills 





wouldn’t have enough cars 
to move the wheat if it 
were not for the fact that, to use a 
concrete example, they could unload 
in Dallas instead of going on to Gal- 
veston, get the car back to Oklahoma 
and carry two loads in the same car 
instead of one.” 


“So you see that the erection of 
grain elevators here will make of Dal- 
las an even more complete market. 
And as I told you before, unless you 
go blind you will see many more 
erected in this city before long. A 
freight differential of 4 cents has al- 
ready brought a half a million dol- 
lars to Dallas and will bring millions 
more in the coming years.” 


The Romance of the Slip-on 


AYBE it’s because he’s red 

headed. In any case you know 

as soon as you meet him that it will 
take a lot to keep him down. 

F. L, Edwards is the president of 
the Edwards Wheel & Body Works. 
Three years ago it was just a body 
works. If you wanted a tongue re- 
paired or a few spokes put in a wheel 
you’d say: “Take it around to Ed- 
wards,” much in the same manner 
(Continued on page 26) 





WV hen the Herd Stam pedes 


“What Cud It All Mean?” Asks Oswin K. King, in Public Life “Uncle Jake” of the 


JHE 1926 Texas League 
Pennant is floating over 
Dallas. The valiant Herd, 
managed by John (Snipe) 
Conley, has brought to 

= “The City of the Hour” 
the highest honor in sports in the 
State. And they have an excellent 
chance to make it a championship of 
the South. 


To a sport fan it is a sporting 
event with a big thrill—this Texas 
Pennant—but to business men and 
civic boosters, it means advertising, 
which cannot be estimated in worth. 


The name “Dallas” will be flashed 
over hundreds of telegraph wires. 
Throughout the Nation there will be 
thousands who will be interested in 
the outcome of the Dixie Series, and 
the name “Dallas” will be in their 
minds. 


The 1926 Dallas Baseball Club car- 
ried the real spirit of Dallas. The 
players conducted themselves while 
on the road, and off and on the dia- 
mond, as Dallas would have them 
do. They are a clean-living, regular 
bunch of fellows, who, I believe, get 
a little more than the financial gain 
out of their victory. They all like 
Dallas. They are proud to wear the 
uniform with the b:g black “D” upon 
it. 


And this was one reason why I 
pinned my faith on them when I 
picked them, at the start of the sea- 
son, to win the pennant, when no 





other sport writer in Texas would 
concede them this chance. 


No matter how good a man is in 
his profession, unless he keeps him- 














OSWIN KERRYN KING 


Mr. King, who writes under the nom de 
plume of “Uncle Jake,” is a nationally known 
sport writer. He is recognized as the baseball 
authority of the Southwest, and answers more 
questions about baseball than all other sport 
writers in Texas combined. He is the veteran 
sport writer of this State, and his stories on 
the World Series, which he covers for the 
News and Journal, are eagerly read by the 
readers of these big dailies. King probably 
holds the world’s record as a forecaster of 
baseball contests. He has picked the winner 
of the Texas League eleven seasons out of 

twelve. He has picked the Dixie 
Series winner every time, and has 
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Look close and 
you'll see the ball. 
Dallas is safe in 
spite of the se- 
rious and con- 
scientious efforts 
of our friend Mr. 
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missed the World Series only 
% twice, and one of these times was 
when the White Sox sold out to 
Cincinnati. His sayings in his 
column in the Journal and News 
have been reproduced by the lead- 
ing periodicals of the country. 





Dallas News and Dallas Journal 


self fit to give 100 per cent effj- 
ciency, he cannot expect to come out 
a winner. I mingled with the Steers 
during the training grind, and ob- 
served them closely. They were all 


good ball players, but I saw the mak- 
ing of a baseball machine that would 


stand the grind through a season, 
A bunch of men willing to co-operate 
and pull together, and you can not 
beat such an organization, when all 
things else are about equal. 


The spirit of co-operation—the 
willingness to step aside and take an 
equal part in a play when, by taking 
a chance, you might grab the spot- 
light—is what won the pennant for 
Dallas. They had the punch there in 
the pinches. They kept fit for the 
time when their fitness would count. 
And they had to fight. Such a com- 
bination never loses in business or 
sports, and Dallas can well applaud 
the Dallas Baseball Club, from the 
President down to the bat boy. 


Some business men still debate the 
question as to the civic asset of a 
professional ball club to a town. To 
my mind, I think a winning ball team 
brings to a town more advertising 
than any other thing, outside its real 
merits. Newspapers give more free 
space advertising a baseball team 
than any other thing representing 
their town. This is because the pub- 
lic demands it. And where this de- 
mand is apparent, you know your 
reader interest is 100 per cent. So 
when your town leads the League, 
or wins the pennant, it is getting 
favorable advertising which cannot 
be obtained in any other manner. 


So the Chamber of Commerce 
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Possum Moore of 
the Cats. 


Steers. 


Championship. 


Pelican Capital. The 





; In the center His Honor Hack Miller is 
Scoring another one of his numerous runs for the 
At the right is a section of Steer Stadium 
where Dallas and New Orleans will battle for the Dixie 
Last—but first by all means—is an un- 
retouched Photograph of Uncle Jake taken by Patton. 
Mr. Jake is here shown just before hopping off for the 
two action 
snapped by C. J. Kaho of the Dallas Journal. 





photographs were 


congratulates the Dallas Steers— 
champions of the Texas League, 
and wishes them well in their 
battle for the title of Dixie Cham- 
pions. 
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Texas Packs tts Grip to Come to Dallas 






DouGLAS HAWLEY of the State Fair Association Looks for a Million Visitors in October and 


> rary STATE FAIR OF TEX- 

‘ie AS,” read the advance 
announcements of the 
1926 State Fair to be 
ae held at Dallas, October 
9-24. “An October Birthday Party,” 
is the caption on a cleverly executed 
cartoon, which has 
appeared in a num- 
ber of Texas news- 
papers, referring to 
the event. 

Putting these two 
together, it will be 
realized that the 
1926 Texas exposi- 
tion will commemo- 
rate the fortieth an- 
niversary of the in- 
st tution. 

And so it will. 

For forty years 
the State Fair of 
Texas, held annual- 
ly at Dallas, has 
shown to hundreds 
of thousands of vis- 
itors, each year, by 
physical means, the 
development, the ac- 
complishments and fe 
the forward move- | de 
ment of Texas and 
the Southwest. 

When the State 
Fair was born, back 
in 1886, Texas had 
hardly started to 
emerge from. that 
wild and_ woolly 
state with which everybody, outside 
the immediate confines of the State, 
associated the very mention of the 
name “Texas.” 

Those pioneer business men who or- 
ganized the State Fair—the far-see- 
ing, straight-thinking founders of the 
Texas of today, had vision. It was 
their thought and belief that the 
sooner “wild and woolly” and “Tex- 
as” could be disassociated as absolute 
synonyms, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Only in the minds of those “way 
down East,” or “way up Nawth,” is 
there still the belief that wild Indians 
and two-gun cowboys roam the streets 
of the principal towns in Texas. 
“Texas” and “wild and woolly” have 
been pretty well disassociated, thanks 
to the develonment and consequent 
education that has come about during 
the last forty years—a trend which 
was started by the State Fair of 
Texas, 
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The Texas of Today 


wr few exceptions, people now 
know that Texas is a leading 
agricultural State; that it outranked 
New York in the’ matter of exports 
not so long ago; that its once million- 
acre cattle pastures are rapidly being 
cut up into smaller farms; that there 
hasn’t been a long-horn steer on any 
of its ranches for many seasons, and 
that instead registered cattle are in 
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Tells of What They Will See at Fair Park 





the majority. They know that Texas 
is rapidly forging to the front in a 
manufacturing way, supporting more 
than 3,600 factories turning out vari- 
ous useful, essential and important 
articles. They know of its high rank 
in the oil industry—of the magnifi- 
cent production of “black gold” that 
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its numerous oil fields supply, and 
that as a sort of by-product, and 
immediately affecting its develop- 
ment as a manufacturing State, it has 
an almost unlimited supply of the 
best fuel obtainable—natural gas. 

All these important bearings upon 
the Texas of today are vividly illus- 
trated in a material way at each suc- 
ceeding State Fair, and the same will 
be true at the fortieth annual ex- 
position. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all 
wealth, and so agriculture is the basis 
of the displays that will be made at 
the State Fair of 1926. 

Now, more than ever, are the vari- 
ous commercial interests of Texas 
united in the effort to further agri- 
cultural effort and consequently the 
results therefrom. Realizing that 
their prosperity depends upon that of 
the farmer, business men in every 
line of endeavor are co-operating with 
the agriculturist. The big newspapers 
are contributing in the way of edu- 
cation, and so is the State Fair of 
Texas essentially an educational in- 
stitution. 
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County Agricultural Contest 

ORE than seventy-five Texas 

counties will be entered in the 
county agricultural contest which will 
extend over a five-year period begin- 
ning with the 1926 State Fair, the 
winners in which will divide total pre- 
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miums amounting to $10,000, in ad- 
dition to the $5,000 offered each year 
in premiums paid on the immediate 
showings made. The $10,000 pre- 
mium will be divided between the 
counties scoring the highest within 
the five-year period, the first pre- 
mium being $2,500. Second money 
will be $2,000; there 
will be three pre- 
miums of $1,000 
and five of 
$500 each. 
Experience of for- 
ty years has shown 
that these competi- 
tions put the sev- 
eral sections of the 
State on their met- 
tle, and each year 
the effort is to 
excel the showing 
of the other fellow. 
This brings out the 
best to be had in 
‘oii the way of displays 
\ and exhibits. The 
additional premium 
competition, _ insti- 
tuted this year, will 
have a further stim- 
fm ulating effect, in 
* that it is provided 
¢ 7 that all moneys won 
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shall be expended by 
the winning coun- 
ties in the further- 
ance of agricultural 
development. Half 
of the amount may 
be applied as the judgment of county 
officials dictates, but a quarter must 
go to boys’ club work and another 
quarter to girls’ culbs. 


Comprehensive Live Stock Display 
a Texas’ great ranches 

of a former day are being ren- 
dered into smaller farms, with the 
development of agricultural effort, it 
is still a big live stock producing 
State, and that industry will be rep- 
resented in a complete and compre- 
hensive way at the 1926 State Fair. 


It will be the first time in three 
years, however, that a live stock dis- 
play has been possible, due to the 
prevalence in two previous years, at 
Fair time, of the dreaded hoof and 
mouth disease within the State, a con- 
sequent rigid quarantine applying. 


This year, thanks to thorough 
methods in stamping out the malady, 
there is no apparent condition, as this 
is written, that will interfere. En- 
tries of the finest character of almost 
every breed of beef and dairy cattle 
have come in larger numbers than 
ever before, and officials of the ex- 
position are predicting the most satis- 
factory live stock show ever held in 
the Southwest. Especially will there 
be, according to indications, a wide 
and interesting showing of beef cat- 
tle, while the interest in the dairying 
department is markedly keen, with 
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indications that more different breeds 
than ever will be represented, and 
that also there will be a larger num- 
ber of entries in each division. 


Not “Horseless Age” Yet 


ND the so-termed “horseless age” 

is not here yet, if entries for that 
division of the State Fair live stock 
department is any indication. Breed- 
ers of Texas and various other South- 
western States have entered a large 
number of horses of various breeds 
and classifications, while the horse’s 
first cousin, the lowly but hard-work- 
ing and easily kept mule, will be rep- 
resented in large number. 


Practically every stall in the swine 
department has been reseyved, and 
the sheep and goat division will be 
filled to capacity, it is indicated. A 
new and growing department of the 
latter industry will be represented 
in the milch-goat division, wherein 
several herds of registered milk-pro- 
ducers will be shown. 


Poultry raising is a large and im- 
portant industry in Texas, which will 
receive due attention through the 
State Fair poultry show, wherein 
premiums totalling nearly $4,000 are 
offered. 


Without the proper implements for 
preparing and harvesting crops, agri- 
cultural effort in this latter day 
could not keep pace with the demands 
put upon it, and so a “working dis- 
play” of such appliances is a very 
proper line of exhibits for the big 
agricultural Fair. Dallas is a big 
center for the distribution of agri- 
cultural implements, and the imple- 
ment and machinery departments at 
each State Fair forcibly illustrate 
that fact and bring to the attention 
of those interested, by means of ac- 
tual demonstrations, the value of the 
different appliances. It indicates that 
the 1926 State Fair will have the 
most complete showing of the latest 
of such agricultural aids, and that the 
actual demonstrations ‘will prove of 
keenest interest and _ educational 
value. 


Manufacturers’ Exposition 


S has been said, Texas now has 

more than 3,600 factories turn- 
ing out commodities of various de- 
scriptions, all for the good of its citi- 
zens. At the 1926 State Fair the 
third annual “Manufacturers’ Expo- 
sition,” given under the auspices of 
the Texas State Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is to be held. In the big 
Manufacturers’ Building a _ space 
185x200 feet will be given over to 
displays of many of Texas’ leading 
manufacturing establishments, with 
“action displays’”—which are exhibits 
of the actual machinery at’ work 
turning out the several products—in 
the ascendency. The slogan of the 
Texas State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is a trite and applicable one— 
“What Texas Makes, Makes Texas,” 
—and the two-way “making” will be 
exemplified in most_ interesting 
fashion. 


In another section of the Manu- 
facturers’ Building the annual State 
Fair Automobile Show is to be held, 
throughout the sixteen days of the 
1926 exposition. Here the leading 
products of America’s great automo- 
tive industry will be on display amid 
almost ideal surroundings. It is a 
significant fact that a majority of the 
so-called “yearly models” and latest 
improvements that are made from 
year to year, are announced and 
shown between July 1 and September 
1. Insofar as the general public 
is concerned, these are not displayed 
in a general exhibition where they 
may be compared, until the following 
January and February, when the big 
eastern shows are held. In that par- 
ticular the Southwest has an ad- 
vantage over the East. At the State 
Fair show there is opportunity to 
compare the several different “latest 
developments” within from thirty to 
sixty days after they have been an- 
nounced and placed upon the market. 


Numerous Commercial Exhibits 


OMMERCIAL exhibits of almost 
C: every description, by which is 
meant commodities useful, ornamen- 
tal, utilitarian and otherwise, will be 


shown in almost endless variety in 
the Main Exhibit Building, a part of 
which is the beautiful “Spanish YVj]- 
lage” which has been called the mest 
attractive exhibit space in America. 
Here will be found the magnificent 
displays of many big départment 
stores, the nationally advertised prod- 
ucts of makers of musical instru- 
ments, of fire apparatus, building ma- 
terial, domestic appliances of every 
description, such as washing a- 
chines, vacuum sweepers, ‘furniture, 
household utensils and fittings—the 
whole gamut of human desire almost, 
displayed in most fetching and at- 
tractive fashion. 


Amusement For Crowds 


N addition to exemplifying what 

intensive and intelligent effort can 
accomplish for the good of mankind, 
your Fair must also provide amuse- 
ment for those who care “for to see 
and to admire.” 


At the 1926 State Fair there is 
promised more amusement and recre- 
ation without extra charge, other than 
the general admission fee at the en- 
trance gafe, than has ever before ob- 
tained. 


Before the big race track grand- 
stand, twice daily, there will be giv- 
en twelve sensational circus acts—the 
feats of acrobatic skill and training 
that characterize the old-time three- 
ring circus and latter-day vaudeville. 
These may be viewed from the grand 
stand itself in comfort and ease, while 
a “big time” band of highly trained 
musicians discourses popular and 
stirring airs. 


In the auditorium, also offered ab- 
solutely free of charge, there will be 
daily programs of Thaviu’s Russian 
band and opera singers, with con- 
certs on the great auditorium pipe 
organ by Ralph Emerson of Chicago, 
known to thousands of radio enthusi- 
asts who have heard him over radio 
station WLS. 


Amusements which “come extra,” 
insofar as admission is concerned, 
will be many, varied and of the best. 


(Continued on page 27) 

















THE MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM AT FAIR PARK—READY TO RECEIVE HER 


MAJESTY, PRINCESS FLAVIA. 
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SIGMUND ROMBERG 2% COMPOSER 


WHO WILL DIRECT THE PREMIERE PERFORMANCE 
OF "PRINCESS FLAVIA", AT FAIR PARK AUDITORIUM 
SAT. NIGHT OCT, 9 


- PRINCESS » 
AND RIDING GIRLS 


THE CROWN PRINCE © 
ANO THE PRINCESS 


WAITING 


Qo orweir 
\ ROMANCE 
CAME LATE 


QD 


a Lacy IN 


“PRINCESS FLAVIA” 


Declared to be the biggest, most costly and impressive of the Schubert costume operettas. Will play during the entire Fair. “Buy your tickets 
early is good advice as many were unable to see “The Student Prince” last year on account of the demand for seats and this year’s offering 
will even prove more popular, according to those who have seen both plays. 
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CROWD AT STATE FAIR ENTRANCE GATES 23 YEARS AGO 


LV hat the “Fair Has Meant tn the 
Development of the Southwest 


By W. H. Srratron, Secretary State Fair Association 


S)ATE one afternoon, more 
than twenty years ago, 
two men in an open bug- 
gy drove along a rutted, 
red clay road in an East 
Texas county. They had 
been attending a gathering of farm 
folk in one of the communities, and 
were on their way back to the more 
important country town, where they 
were to take a railroad train to Dallas. 

It had been a hot, sultry day, and 
as the shades of evening fell, storm 
clouds began to gather. 


“We’re in for a wetting,” one of the 
duo remarked, “and I’d suggest that 
we stop at the first house we come 
across, and stay for the night, if it 
continues to threaten.” 

The other man agreed, and within 
less than thirty minutes, the neces- 
sity for stopping was most apparent. 

The storm clouds broke in a regu- 
lar deluge. 

The wiry little horse continued to 
plod its weary way through the red 
gumbo of the road, until finally, top- 
ping the rise of a hill, the men in 
the buggy came in sight of a habi- 
tation. 

It was sorry at best, but it was 
shelter, and the people took them in. 

An old man, his wife, his three 
sons, and two daughters constituted 
the family which occupied the two- 
room shatity, built high on bois d’ 
are piles, as was the fashion in those 
days. The shack occupied the high- 
est point on the ridge and the two 
rooms were separated by a wide hall. 





The male members of the family oc- 
cupied one room and the women the 
other. As it developed the visitors 
were taken care of on “pallets” 
shaken down in the hall-way. 


A Primitive Age 

OT yet dark, the travelers were 
able to take stock of their sur- 
roundings, in addition to the home 
accommodations they at once realized 
would be provided. There was one 
lone mule, not any too well fed. There 
were a few scraggly chickens, picking 
about the yard, but which, with the 
coming of the rain, had taken refuge 
underneath the house. A plow or so, 
with two or three other nondescript 
farming implements, lay exposed to 
the elements in different positions 
about the lot. The outbuildings con- 
sisted of nothing more than even less 
pretentious shacks than the house it- 
self. A small corn patch could be 
seen on one slope, and a cotton patch, 
only a little larger, appeared near it. 
For “supper” there was salt pork, 
some turnip greens and corn bread, 
and of those who gathered about the 
board, only the travelers wore shoes. 
The meal over and the rain con- 
tinuing, the party sat in the hallway 
discussing “crops” and other things. 
One of the travelers mentioned the 
State Fair of Texas, and produced 
some State Fair literature—a pre- 
mium list, a circular telling of the 
live stock show, the county exhibits, 
the implement displays and the like. 
The father of the family was immedi- 
ately interested. He read some of the 


literature and asked many questions. 
His boys also evinced interest, and 
before the evening was over the girls 
and the mother had heard about the 
displays of women’s handiwork held 
at each year’s Fair. 


When the travelers left the next 
morning the interest was still keen, 
and the head of the family had de- 
clared his intention of attending the 
Fair along with as many of his boys 
and girls as he could afford to bring. 


Presto! 
ALF a dozen years later the 
same two men made the same 
journey and stopped at the same 
house. But they hardly recognized it. 
It was a new house. It was sub- 
stantial. It was neat and clean. There 
were curtains on the windows which 
had mosquito screens. The corn patch 
was twice or three times as big as 
it had been. Likewise the cotton 
patch. There were two mules and a 
horse. The chickens were all alike— 
a standard breed. There were out- 
houses, including a barn, which 
housed a number of well known farm 
implements. At supper the menu w2s 
not what one would find in a big city 
hotel, but there was plenty and the 
food was wholesome. Both the boys 
and girls—there were’nt quite as 
many of them as before—wore shoes, 
as well as other articles of clothing 
that would have passed muster any- 
where. 
After supper the party sat in the 


hallway and talked. The farmer told 
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the travelers that he had attended 
the State Fair after their previous 
visit, and everyone held since. He 
had seen the handiwork of his neigh- 
bors. He had learned from what they 
had accomplished. He had applied 
the knowledge thus gained. Mixing 
with his fellows, well clad, well in- 
formed and contented, had excited in 
him the desire to be like them. What 
the travelers saw on their second trip 
was the result. 

This is a true story, which will be 
verified by the “Travelers” mentioned. 
One of them is a Dallas man and 
the other still a resident of the coun- 
ty through which the two trips were 
made. 

It is told just to illustrate what the 
State Fair has meant in the develop- 
ment of Texas and the Southwest in 
general. This case is perhaps an iso- 








was not until the effects of the Civil 
War had worn off that any particular 
progress was made. 

Every year since 1886 there has 
been an annual exposition, with the 
exception of 1919, another war year, 
when the spacious grounds of the 
State Fair of Texas were given over 
to the Government as an aviation 
training camp. 

In the early years Capt. W. H. 
Gaston was a prime mover for an 
annual Fair. It was he who perse- 
vered in the efforts which resulted in 
the present Fair Grounds—then a 
black waxy prairie. The site was 
practically made over with thousands 
of loads of gravel and earth going 
into its construction. Probably the 
first electric lights, which ever burned 
over an open-air “show” in Texas, 
were turned on at the State Fair— 


WHEN RACING WAS THE SPORT OF KINGS—AND DALLAS. 
Scene on the race track at the State Fair of Texas “in the old days.” 


lated one and more finely drawn than 
the average, but the illustration is 
there. 


An Important Factor 


aes made at the State Fair 
of Texas are but “pictures” of ac- 
complishment. What one man can 
do, what one section does, is disclosed 
through vivid, easily understood, ac- 
tual displays. The men who see them 
are inspired to equal or surpass the 
other fellow’s effort. What one sec- 
tion is capable of producing is in- 
spiration for the people in another 
section to do likewise. 


This is true not only of agriculture, 
but live stock production; in manu- 
factures, in home economics, in edu- 
cation—in every line of human en- 
deavor, and it has been true ever 
since the dawn of civilization, when 
man first learned that by putting the 
proper kind of seed into the ground 
at a certain season, he could reap a 
harvest at another season; that by 
profiting from the experience of oth- 
ers, he might become equally as pros- 
perous and contented. 


The first State Fair of Texas was 
held in 1886, but there had been a 
“Dallas County Exposition” before 
that. As early as the late sixties, 
there was a Fair organization, but it 


the power generated by a threshing 
engine and a small dynamo. Other 
pioneers in the building of the latter- 
day exposition included J. B. Simp- 
son, James Moroney, J. S. Armstrong, 


Henry Exall, W. C. Connor, Jules E. 
Schneider, John N. Simpson, Alex- 
ander Sanger, L. M. Knepfly, J. C. 
Duke, and others who have since 
“crossed over.” Other sane, forward- 
thinking Texas business men who 
worked with these early enthusiasts 
included Col. J. T. Trezevant and 
Cecil A. Keating, not now active, but 
still with the movement in spirit. 
Still others who worked with them 
and who are still at the helm include 
W. I. Yopp and Edwin J. Kiest; J. 
J. Eckford and R. E. L. Knight; Harry 
Olmsted and A. A. Jackson, the latter 
two the most recent executive heads 
of the present organization. 


Public Benefactors 


ANY of the men mentioned have 

served once, twice, thrice and 
even more times as president of the 
Association, and in the odd years were 
equally as active as directors. Most 
of them are still directors. Capt. 
Moroney was president for three dif- 
ferent years, two of them consecutive, 
before and after 1900. Mr. Arm- 
strong served two years, as did John 
N. Simpson, Mr. Trezevant, Captain 
Gaston and W. I. Yopp. Edwin J. 
Kiest holds the record for such serv- 
ice, having presided as executive head 
in 1908, 09, 710 and ’11, and again 
in 1920 and 1921. R. E. L. Knight 
served three consecutive terms, as did 
also Harry Olmsted in 1922, ’23 and 
24, while A. A. Jackson is now “in 
the saddle” for his second term. 

In 1907 racing was made practic- 
ally a dead issue, with the passage of 
an anti-betting law, but reces were 
nevertheless held for several years 
thereafter, without the attendant 
spirit, and also the attendant revenues. 


In 1904 the present organization 
came into being. Shares in the Asso- 
ciation were sold, and with the pro- 
ceeds the grounds were purchased 
outright, and deeded to the city of 
Dallas in fee simple. It was stipu- 
lated that the city maintain the 





Grand Stand crowd of recent years watching a harness race, 
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grounds as a public park throughout 
the year, permitting their use for the 
holding of a Fair in the fall of each 
year, during which period the Fair 
Association was in control. On the 
other hand, all profits accruing from 
operation of the Fair went back into 
permanent improvements. 


Where Money Stays Put 

jhe contract and agreement, 

somewhat modified, is still in 
force. Because of it the State Fair 
of Texas has the most complete, at- 
tractive and valuable equipment of 
any Fair in the country. Because of 
it, and the further reason that city 
and park board officials are in the 
closest of harmony with State Fair 
officials, the latest of such improve- 
ments—the magnificent Fair Park 
auditorium, was added to that equip- 
ment last year. 

Presidents and directors of the 
State Fair serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind. They work for the 
good of their State as accomplished 
through the great educational insti- 
tution whose influence they foster. 

Profits vary, of course, depending 
upon weather conditions, crop condi- 
tions and the general economic situa- 
tion. But because of rigid business 
administration, there have been very 


few years in which no profit has been 
shown. The profits are represented 
by the permanent improvements al- 
ready referred to. 

An average of 800,000 people visit 
the State Fair of Texas every year, 
this figure being arrived at by a com- 
pilation of attendance figures during 
a period of nine years, from 1916 to 
1925 inclusive, except for the year 
1919, when no Fair was held. 

These attendance figures may be of 
interest. They are: 


1) Lge RRL et eer eR 1,001,410 
|b pS anna ea renee eae reer me 912,303 
eh td he ee 814,078 
PUR es be ee War Year 
SE RSE Serena ene 1,023,563 
BU ee hs hho A By bs an 647,932 
1 EI EPS Sen ot ae ee SOR Pee 699,165 
_, SE Se eee ee ee 973,154 
DA eo eee 989,650 
| 2 fa SSR tae Renken ee 731,923 


It will be seen that the attendance 
ran over a million in at least two 
years during that period, ana it may 
be remarked that in 1923 there was 
a ten-day Fair instead of the usual 
sixteen-day exposition, when the ai- 
tendance mark almost made the mil- 
lion grade for a third time. 


Weather conditions were adverse in 
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1925, October rains holding attend- 
ance figures down. 

By the law of averages the 1926 
State Fair should have a far more 
propitious season. The average Texan 
will admit that, up to the first week 
in September, this usually rather arid 
State has had a plenitude of moisture 
from above, and that it’s about time 
skies were clearing for something like 
a period of permanency. 

——o 

The only fossil fish deposits known 
in the United States are found in Tex- 
as. They are valuable for production 
of ichthyol. 





The use of natural gas as fuel is 
greater in Texas than in any other 
State, with one possible exception. 





Texas has $20,000 telephones which 
is an increase of 1,700 per cent since 
1900. 





Thirty Indian tribes made their 
home in Texas when the first white 
settlers came. 


There are 588,720 customers’ of 
electric light and power compartits in 
Texas. This is an increase of seven 
per cent over a year ago. 
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THE FAIR GROUNDS TODAY 


Copyright Fairch:ld Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


A study of this view gives an idea of the splendid facilities of the “Greatest State Fair in the World.” In the upper left hand corner can be 
seen the stock exhibit building and around the race track to the right the Stadium, where-some of the year’s best football contests will be <e- 


cided. In the upper right is the midway, the “Coney Island” of Texas. 
back of it the new municipal swimming pool. 


Left: Main_ exhibit buildings. 


In the right foreground is the new $500,000 municipal Auditorium and . 
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AUTOMOBILE AND MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Something New in Motor Vehicles 
By Dr. J. H. CONNELL 
Executive Secretary, Dallas Automotive Trade Association 


Si) rarely questioned. The man who always 
a thinks of motor vehicles as “pleasure 
| cars” did not stop to inspect the beauti- 

=) ful hearses on exhibition in the last 
automobile show held in Dallas. 





“Always Something New and Informing”’ is the 
slogan of the Southwestern Automobile Show held 
at Dallas annually in connection with the State 
Fair of Texas. 


There will be more than 150 motor vehicles 
shown, which will include automobiles of the finest, 
as well as those of smaller size and lowest price. 
Trucks, busses and other vehicles will be found in 
the display, while equipment, accessories, parts, 
tools and supplies for garages and service stations 
will be featured exclusively at the western end of 
the building, near the lobby. 


The Automobile Building contains 60,000 square 
feet of floor space to be elaborately decorated in 
a totally new and striking design. The Committee 
in charge is considering the use of flood lights by 
night. No decision has yet been reached concern- 
ing “fun nights,” the enlivening features of the 
Automobile Show in 1925. 


The men who have made the Southwestern Auto- 
mobile show the annual Mecca for autoists, factory 
representatives, dealers in trucks and _ busses, 
hearses and automobiles—the veritable lodestone 
of the automotive population of the Southwest— 
have always striven to obtain the best representa- 
tives of American lines as exhibits to properly sup- 
ply the demands of more than 9,000,000 people of 
the five states within a day’s drive of Dallas. 


The available floor space for the 1926 Show has 
been materially increased by eliminating certain 
aisles. This will afford much needed room for the 


enlarged exhibits. Many specially prepared display 
models are now being finished at the motor fac- 
tories and will be received in due time. 





Texas Industrial Exposition 
By G. M. KNEBEL 
Vice President Texas State Manufacturers’ Association 


SSeHE first State-wide Texas Industrial Ex- 
Sy) RED, position that was held last year was 
aa Van such a success that the Texas State 
we | Manufacturers’ Association has again 
ars agreed to stage and manage the 1926 
Exposition. This year many new features have 
been added and the displays will be even more rep- 
resentative of the wide variety of products manu- 
factured in Texas than was last year’s exhibit. 


One of the social features will be the crowning 
of the “Queen of Texas Industry” and all Texas 
cities have been invited to send sponsors to rep- 
resent them. A large display section has been re- 
served for labor saving devices of every nature that 
may be of advantage to the manufacturer. The 
unlimited extent of the mineral resources of the 
Lone Star State will be forcefully illustrated 
through the Mineral Display which is a new feature 
for this year. Three large Texas newspapers will 
have complete plants in operation and the presses 
and machinery will be of the latest and most ap- 
proved design. 

“Moving displays” have always been of great 
interest to the crowds and a special effort has been 
made this year to obtain as many as possible. 
Among those already assured are: A complete 
bottling plant; a pottery manufacturing display; 
the actual knitting of underwear, ties, hosiery and 
cotton cloth. In addition to those mentioned there 
will be the following motion exhibits: Flour mills, 
creameries, refrigeration, food products, boots and 
shoes, steel construction and a hundred and one 
other interesting sights. 


As the State Fair agricultural exhibits have done 
much for agriculture in the Southwest so it is 
hoped that the Industrial Exposition will stimulate 
the manufacturing industry of Texas. It will serve 
to show the great variety of articles now being 
made within our borders and will tend to make 
those seeing the exhibits become “industrially 
minded”—necessary before our State can ever be 
truly an industrial one. . 
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URING the Month of August 

there were added to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Roll Two New Bud- 
get Subscribers; One Budget Increase 
and Forty-One New Individual Mem- 
bers; making a total of Forty-Seven 
Memberships. 


NEW BUDGET SUBSCRIBERS 
Lone Star Fleoring Company; W. R. Gro- 
gan; Lumber—Wholesale; Building Materials ; 
Maple Avenue Road; P. O. Box No. 887. 
Oak Cliff Worsham-Buick Company; Carl 
Smith, Mgr.; Automobiles; Beckley and Jef- 
ferson Avenue. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Worsham Buick Company; 2121 Pacific 
Avenue, 


NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Barnard, Geo. D. Stationery Co., Sam L. 
Dale, Mer., Printers; Lithographers; Station- 
ery; Embossing, etc., Commerce and Poydras 
Streets, 3rd Floor. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Company; Joseph 
McElroy; Accountants and Auditors; 712 
Santa Fe Building. 

Beckley Garage; Walter Stevens; Garage; 
Wrecker Service; 303 N. Beckley St. 

Big “4” Transfer Company; Oscar Sallard; 
Transfer and Storage; Freight Forwarders and 
Receivers; 2918 San Jacinto Street. 

Brannon’s Dyeing & Dry Cleaning Co., V. J. 
Brannon; Cleaners and Dyers; 4301 Bryan 
Street. 

Carpenter, Lewis T., Attorney; 1102 Re- 
public Bank Building. 

Carsey, John D., Architect; Appraiser (Fire 
Losses); 2101 N. Harwood Street. 

Central Foundry Company; F. V. Sohle, 
Megr., Pipe and Fittings; (Cast Iron Pipe and 
Castings Mfgrs.) Rm. 601 Praetorian Building. 

Coats & Burchard Company; John M. 
Guthrie; Appraisers; Engineers (Appraisal) ; 
904 Southwestern Life Building. 

Commercial Service Company; W. G. Bur- 
rage; Employment Agency; 1117 Athletic Club 
Building. 

Dallas Manufacturing & Plating Co., H. J. 
Vollmer; Electro es 2407144 Main Street. 

Dallas Old bi pany; A. L. Cobb; 
Automobiles; 2219 ecaneee Street. 

Dallas Poultry & Feed Company; J. D. 
Cofield; Dairy and Poultry Supplies; 3301 
Worth Street. 

Davis Auto Carriage Works, F. B., F. B. 
Davis; Automobile and Carriage Works; 
Automobile Bodies and Parts; 3407 Commerce 
Street. 

Garrett & Company; P. B. Garrett, Propr., 
Investment Securities; Municipal Bonds; 
Stocks; Magnolia Building. 

The J. J. Gibson Company; J. J. Gibson; 
Automobile Accessories; Garage and Filling 
Station Equipment, etc., 2016 Canton Street. 

International Distributing Company; Fred 
Deutsch, Megr., Office Specialities; (Ribbons 
and Carbon Paper); 906 Pacific Avenue. 

Lawyers’ Service Bureau; J. A. Hawkins; 
Attorneys’ Information Bureau; 2nd _ floor 





Martin, Edw. T., Treas., Pandem Oil Cor- 
poration ; Oil Company; 710 Republic Bank 





E. M. Fowler ce 

John Boswell ........ Swth. Dev. Service, Wholesalers Court House. 
K. Moore Transportation 

Clyde V. Wallis New Industries 

W. H. oore M ship 

SS a eee Manufacturers 





Pubicity, Foreign Trade 
A. B. Jolley, Mrs. Jessie E. Finks........ Agricultural 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America—Joseph F. Leopold, Manager, South- 
ern Central Division. 

Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Real Estate Board—Henry S. Miller, Pres.; R. H. 
Cullom, Secretary. 

Automotive Trades Assn.—Jas. M. Worsham, Pres. ; 
. H. Connell, Executive Secretary. 

Kessler Plan Association—Dr. E. H. Cary, Pres.; 
John E. Surratt, Secretary. 





OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building. 1101 
Commerce St., corner Martin. Telephone 2-5425 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15c A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON ‘ APPLICATION 


Entered as second-class mail matter Feb. 6, 1922, 
at, the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 


Member Chamber of Commerce of the United States 








Martin Transfer Company, B. L., B. L. 
Martin; Transfer, Storage and Warehouse 
Company; 4204 Main Street. 

Merchants Life Insurance Company; Grady 
Brown; Insurance Companies; 1331-3 Athletic 
Club Building. 

Miller Company, Vance K., Vance K. 
Miller; Office Equipment; 1916 Main Street. 

Morgan Radio Shop; Chas. Gill Morgan; 
Radio Equipment—Retail; Electrical Appli- 
ances and Fixtures; 3408 Main Street. 

Newman, G. O., Real Estate and Invest- 
ments; 611 Magnolia Building. 

Norton Tavern; Mrs. Minnie Norton; 
Chicken Garden; Maple Avenue Road; P. O. 
Box No. 915. 

Parks Investment Company; B. R. Parks; 
Real Estate; 1013 Kirby Building. 

Pickens Garage; S. B. Pickens; Automobile 
Storage; Garage; 700-2-4 S. Ervay Street. 

R. M. B. Garage; Mr. R. M. Beasley; Auto- 
mobile Accessories; Garage; 739 W. Davis 
Street. 


Forty-Seven New Members 





Railroad Building & Loan Association; 
J. C. Gilbert; Building and Loan Associa. 
tions; 1046 Kirby ‘Building. 

Reminex Service; R. L. Pickre>; In- 
formation Bureau; 1508 Santa Fe Buildiny. 

Seiberling Rubber Company; Walter H. 
Ector; Tires and Tubes—Wholesale; 407 Com- 
merce Street. 

Service Paint & Paste Company; R. D. 
West; Paints, Oils and Varnishes; Paste; 
Wall Paper and Painting and Decorating; 
3314 Swiss Avenue. 

Simpson & Cathey; Insurance Agency; 
Surety Bonds; 208 Southwestern Life Building, 

Smith, A. B., Pres., Pandem Oil Cor- 
poration; Oil Company; 710 Republic Bank 
Building. 

Springer Realty Company; Scott Moore; 
Real Estate (Northcrest Addition) 212-15 T. & 
P. Building. 

Star Service Hanger Company; S. O. Black; 
Garment Hangers and Tailors’ Supplies; 2310 
Griffin Street. 

Superior Electric Company; D. H. Murph, 
Pres., Electrical Contractors; Electrical Ma- 
chinery and Supplies; 409 S. Ervay Street. 

Thompson, Will C. (Thompson, Knight, 
Baker & Harris) Attorneys; Republic Bank 
Building. 

Victor Adding Machine Company; Thos. F. 
Davis, Dist. Megr., Adding Machines; 314 
Simpson Building. 

Webb Realty Company; W. M. Webb; Real 
Estate; Mortgage Loans; 1009 Athletic Club 
Building. 

Wetter Electric Company; R. E. Wetter; 
Electrical Appliances and Fixtures; Electrical 
Contractors ; Elevators; 1109 Jackson Street. 


——-—-O—-- — 


KNOW TEXAS 

Texas has what is reputed to be 
the largest and most active regional 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States. 

Texas uses more natural gas as 
fuel in generating power than is used 
in any other State. 

Texas ranks first among the states 
in production of cotton and grain 
sorghums and in total value of farm 
crops. 

Leading manufactured products of 
Texas are petroleum products, meats, 
cotton seed oil, flour, lumber, ce- 
ment and marble. 

There are 898 newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in Texas, of which 
113 are daily and 695 are weekly 
and semi-weekly newspapers. 

Texas has 1,000 independent public 
school districts and 7,200 common 
school districts. Enrollment in these 
schools is more than 1,200,000. 

The annual production of honey in 
Texas is approximately five million 
pounds. 

At the southern extremity of Brew- 
ster County the Rio Grande flows 
through a gorge 1,800 feet deep and 
12 miles long—the St. Helena Can- 
yon. It is one of the marvelous sights 
of the United States, but has received 
little attention owing to its remote 
situation. 

The estimated available quantity 
of lignite for fuel in Texas is thirty 
billion tons. 

Padre Island which stretches a hun- 
dred miles without a tidal opening, 
from Corpus Christi to Brownsville, 
is one of the most remarkable barrier 
beaches in the world. 

The fifty thousandth telephone has 
recently been installed in Houston. 
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Red, Green and Black Hexagon Shingles 
Lock-Butt Shingles—Neponset Twin Shingles 
Our Green and Red Art-Craft Plain Red and 

Plain Green Roll Roofing 
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Dallas, 3405-A Main Street Ft. Worth, 209 So. Jennings Ave. 
Phone Y-3861 Lamar 1735 
Waco, 1303 Austin Ave. 
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BIRD'S ROOFS 























































NEPONSE 
Twin Shingles 











Why Our 


Composition Roofs 


Are Best 


It will improve the appear- 
ance and increase the value of 
any home covered with old 


shingles. 


It is a durable, lasting roof 
made by one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the United 


States. 


It is a solid sheet of waterproof material it permits no sifting in of rain or fine 


snow. 


It is a protection against burning embers, sparks and red-hot cinders—the cause 


of most roof fires. 


It avoids waste. 


in summer. 


It Reduces your insurance, both on your house and your household goods. Ask 


your insurance man. 


We apply our roofs right over the old shingles. 


It is the most economical of good looking, lasting roofs. 







It provides double insulation. Your home will be warmer in winter and cooler 





UNITED ROOFS 
ARE GOOD ROOFS 




















Phone Y-3861 
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Specification for 


BIRD’S Paroid Built-Up Roof 
STANDARD WEIGHT 


For Application Over Sheathing 


As applied by the 


UNITED ROOFING COMPANY 


The roof shall be laid upon seasoned sheathing preferably tongued and grooved, not 
over 6 inches in width. All rubbish and uneven places shall be removed from the roof by 
the contractor preceding the roofer. The ends of all sheathing shall rest on rafters or purlins, 
properly nailed and secured. The sheathing shall be reasonably free from knots and holes, 
and where holes do occur these shall be covered with metal securely nailed. The roof shall 
be properly graded to outlets and all drainage connections set to permit the free flow of water. 
All this work to be done by the general contractor preceding the roofing contractor. Trian- 
gular wood strips about 2 inches high shall be installed by owner or general contractor in all 
angles formed by roof and a vertical surface. 


All brick or concrete walls, etc., shall be primed with Bird’s Asphalt Primer before 
flashing with the roofing material. Where not otherwise shown on plans, wails and all ele- 
vations above the roof such as skylights, curbs, etc., shall be flashed at least 6 inches high. 
The flashings to be built up in the same manner and of the same material as the roof itself. 
Flashings shall be reinforced by a base flashing of Cap Sheet 9 inches wide, mopped 6 inches 
up the wall and 3 inches on the roof. An approved metal counter flashing shall extend down 
over the wall flashing at least 4 inches and where pipes, vents, etc., come through the roof, 
they shall be flashed with a lead collar, both to be furnished and installed by the general con- 
tractor or owner. 





Materials required per 100 square feet of completed roof surface—gross weights: 
2 layers Bird’s 14 Ib. Asphalt Felt (36 inch width) 31 Ibs. 
2 layers Bird’s Built-Up Roof Compound 50 Ibs, 
| layer Bird’s Paroid Cap Sheet (Coated one side only, 

36 inch width) 3714 lbs. 
Flexible Extra Large Head Roofing Nails (% inch long) + ~~ ; | & 


Total Weight of Finished Roof 11914 Ibs. 


The quantities above stated do not include the materials necessary for flashings nor do 
they include wastage. 


Note: Many roofers recommend the use of a layer of sheathing paper to be used next 
to the sheathing boards. This is especially good over rough boards that contain pitch or sap. 


First: A sheet of Bird’s Asphalt Felt 18 inches wide shall be laid along the lowest edge 
of the roof. This felt shall be mopped with Bird’s Compound heated to not Jess than 400° F 
and while hot a second sheet of Asphalt Felt 36 inches wide shall be rolled into same. Simi- 
larly succeeding sheets of Asphalt Felt 36 inches wide shall be laid lapping each sheet 19 inches 
until the surface of the roof shall be covered with two layers of Asphalt Felt mopped together 
with hot Compound, so that felt does not touch felt. Flexible large head roofing nails shall 
be used, nailing 4 inches apart along the lower edge of each sheet as applied. 


Second: The Asphalt Felt along the lower edge 36 inches wide shall be mopped with 
Compound heated to not less than 400° F and while hot a sheet of Bird’s Paroid Cap Sheet 
36 inches wide rolled into same. The Cap Sheet must follow mop closely to insure a perfect 
bond. In a similar manner the second and succeeding sheets of Bird’s Cap Sheet 36 inches 
wide shall be mopped in overlapping the preceding sheet 2 inches. All cross laps of the Cap 
Sheet shall be mopped and lapped 4 inches. 


The surfaced side of the Cap Sheet shall be laid to the weather. 


UNITED ROOFING CO., Inc. 


DALLAS FORT WORTH WACO 
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Fire Prevention 
(Continued from page 6) 


ignated as Fire Prevention DAY. In 
recent years it has been customary 
to set aside the week including Oc- 
tober 9th as Fire Prevention WEEK 
to afford the people ample time for 





THE THREE FIRE LINES 
By FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH 


Fires can be prevented. It is 
the rallying time to strengthen 
our three lines of fire defense. 
These three lines are: The first 
line, not allowing fires to start; 
the second line, minimizing 
combustible material and mak- | 
ing construction such that if | 
fire does start it cannot spread; | 
the third line, extinguishing 
fires after they have assumed 
serious proportions. It is dan- 
gerous tactics to rely solely up- 
on our third and last line, but 
that is what we have been do- 
ing, with grievous results. Let 
us drive the enemy—Fire— 
back to where he belongs, well 
beyond our front line trenches! 
And let us strengthen and 
maintain all three lines, not 
only for Fire Prevention Week, 
but for 52 weeks in the year. 














executing programs in keeping with 
the importance of the work. 

The fire waste of the country re- 
mains at a high figure. Dallas has 
made a splendid showing in the short 
space of time in which she has been 
actively grappling with her fire loss 
problem, and that good work must 
not lag even for a moment. Every 
agency must be brought into action 
during Fire Prevention Week. Our 
Mayor and Board of Commissioners 
are more than anxious to place Dallas 
in the good fire record column. Your 
Fire Prevention Council is constantly 
at work to that end. Your Chamber 
of Commerce stands ready to co- 
operate in every way possible. Upon 
these, together with our Fire Depart- 
ment, City Fire Marshal, newspapers 
and radio stations, theaters, fire in- 
surance agents, Superintendent of 
Schools, School Board members and 
teachers, ministerial associations, 
women’s clubs, the men’s weekly 
luncheon clubs, the Boy Scouts, will 
depend the success of Fire Prevention 
Week in Dallas. 


Our fire record is more favorable 
than it has been in years, but there 
is room for further improvement. 


We must make Fire Prevention 
Week what it should be. Remember 
the date—October 83rd to 9th. Will 
YOU be ready to do your part? 


——_ 0—_— 
The only plant in the world that 


produces helium gas in quantities is 
in Texas. 


—— O0—_ 
Texas public utility power plants 


use more natural gas for fuel than 
those of any other State. 









































More 


POWER 


ONSTRUCTION 

is well under 

way on the new unit 

of our Griffin Street 
Power Plant. 


Each new unit calls 
for an investment of 
millions of dollars, 
and requires many 
months to complete. 


This new unit will 
have a capacity of 
25,000 kilowatts, 
giving Dallas then a 
total of 57,500 kilo- 
watts. 


Demands of present 
customers for elec- 









DALLAS 
SERVICE 





for 
Dallas 


tric service are in 
creasing; hundreds 
of newcustomers are 
regularly added each 
month (which is an 
indication of the 
growth of Dallas). 


Thus our Company 
is forced to estimate 
months, and in fact 
years,in advance the 
probable demand 
for its service. 


Then millions of 
dollars must be se- 
cured for invest- 
ment in providing 
these facilities. 


While this new unit is under construction, our 
engineers are estimating and planning 
other improvements and extensions. 


“tt SWOOP Dt: 


DALLAS IS GROWING. THIS COMPANY IS ALIVE 
TO ITS RESPONSIBILITES AND WILL CONTINUE 
TO DEVELOP THE ELECTRIC SERVICE FACILITIES 
IN ADVANCE OF ACTUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


“SWOOPS to 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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Romance of the Slip-ons 
(Continued from page 11) 
as you would tell your office boy to 
run over to the drug store. 








In those days it was a shop of all 
trades, so to speak. People liked the 
work and the business was showing 
a little growth from year to year, but 
not the kind of growth that kept step 
with the ambitions Mr. Edwards had 
for it. 

One day he was sitting in his office 
looking out of the window when a 
light delivery truck from one of the 
big downtown stores drove up. As he 
looked at it the thought struck him 
that it wasn’t very good looking. In 
fact it didn’t seem to have much looks 
at all. It was just a truck. Just any 
old truck. 

“Why,” mused Mr. Edwards, “should 
that truck be ugly? The salesmen 
for that concern ride around in nice 
looking little roadsters, but that truck 
draws up in front of Mr. Big Bug’s 
residence and is far from being an 
ornament on the front walk.” 

Not being busy he continued to re- 
flect. “That truck body, for instance, 
is heavy. It’s complicated. Why 
should it be?” 

As no one answered in the negative, 
for luckily there was no one present 
to put a damper on his thoughts at 
the moment, he went on reflecting on 
the sad fate of the little Fords and 
Chevrolets that had to travel around 
all day with a big, clumsy weight 
when they might as well be happily 
chasing corners with a good-looking, 
lightweight body that would cause 
any chance spectator to think “The 
Blankety Blank Department Store 
= has a neat looking delivery 
fleet.” 





8 EDWARDS SLIP-ON PANEL *sOLD, 
woe a FORD ROA ; 7° 
TRUCK TRACTOR EQUIPMENT CO. T.1.E.D. 











Time went on but the thought 
would not die—in fact it soon became 
an idea and then a fact. 

Before many months had rolled 
around the first “Slip-on Panel” body 


was standing in his shop, new and 
shiny. It was so good looking and 
so light that he promptly decided to 
patent the idea. 


It was well that he did so. He 
made a trip to Chicago and saw the 
Ford dealers. He came back with an 
order for a carload. It was in No- 
vember and the little shop rushed it- 
self to death to get the order out. 
Naturally the first carload was photo- 
graphed and you will find a cut of it 
on this page. 


Chicago was pleased. The trucks 
were bedecked in holly, for Christmas 
was near, and placed on the show 
room floors of the biggest dealers in 
the city. 


The news spread, helped by adver- 
tising in the trade journals reaching 
the light car field. Orders began to 
come in. Carloads began to go out. 
The first thing Mr. Edwards knew 
his idea was no longer a side line. It 
was the whole works. His regular 
business was a side line. He had to 
put on more men, his payroll in- 
creased and his business doubled and 
then tripled. 














Dallas could now claim a manufac- 
turer with national distribution. Dis- 
tributing agencies were established at 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Richmond, Char- 
lotte, Buffalo, New York, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Chicago, Louisville, St. Paul, but 
the list is getting too long. To be 
concise, branches were established all 
over the United States—East, North, 
South and West. 


“Don’t you have trouble getting 
business in New York, for instance?” 
I asked Mr. Edwards. 


“Not in the least. I sold a carload 
up there about three months ago. As 
I was getting the order—from a Ford 
dealer in Buffalo—a friend of his 
dropped in. He saw the illustrations 
and immediately said that he would 
take two of the bodies as soon as they 
came in.” 


“The only place that anyone said 
anything about where the bodies were 
manufactured was in Los Angeles. 
When I was out there—” just at this 
moment we were interrupted by the 
arrival of a messenger boy.” 


“Telegram.” 


Mr. Edwards glanced at the mes- 
sage and then handed it over to me. 
“Read it,” he said. 


I did—and here it is: 














cam Tak 





Received at Western Union Bldg, Main & Pearl Sta, Dallas, Texas. “75° 
7T206D G 7 
LOSANGELES CALIF 139P SEP 1 1926 
EDWARDS WHEEL AND BODY WORKS 
DALLAS TEXAS 
INCLUDE ONE SAMPLE CHEVROLET BODY IN CARLOAD 
0 W DOLPH CO 
359P 


“We were talking about Los An- 
geles, Mr. Edwards.” 


“Yes, that’s right. Well, the ‘ast 
time I was out there I went in to 
see J. Dabney Day» and he told me 
that I ought to move from Dallas and 
that he would see that I got started 
in Los Angeles. Maybe you haiin't 
better publish that.” 


“I’m going to. Mr. Day has a lot 
of friends here who are rabid Dallas- 
ites and I’m going to give them a 
chance to get after him for trying to 
steal our Dallas industries.” 


“He helped me out a lot.” Mr. Ed- 
wards continued. “I want to say one 
thing. I’ve heard manufacturers say 
they couldn’t get sufficient financial 
backing. In fairness to our banks 
I want to say that we have always 
found them willing to see us through. 


“The main thing about our plant is 
the moral at the end of our little 
story. We were just a small plant, 
hardly a manufacturing plant at all, 
for most of our work was not much 
more than repairing. There were 
many concerns, some local and some 
national, who were bigger than we 
were. They had more finances, a 
wider market. We couldn’t really 
compete with them. By specializing 
on one design, by putting our energies 
behind one good body that would meet 
a wide variety of demands, we have 
been able to triple our business and 
double our working force in two years. 
Our product is sold nationally and I, 
for one, see no reason why a Dallas 
manufacturer should forever shut his 
eyes to a wide market and live and 
die under the impression that the 








boundaries of the Southwest mark ihe 
falling off places of his commercial 
world.” 


Signing Off 
“T’ll tell you a story about Old Motier 
Murray, 
And now my story's begun. 
“T’ll tell you another about her 
brother 
And now my story’s done.” 
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This is the story about her brother. 

According to the advertisements: 
“Come on kids—Look who’s here.” 
The Good Humor Ice Cream Company 
is a newcomer in the Dallas manufac- 
turing family. 


Distribution is being made by 


means of trucks equipped with re- 
frigeration that will keep the temper- 











ature inside around the zero point. 
Loo!. at the thermometer and think 
of it 

It’s getting late and I'm thinking 
of it. I’m going out and hail the 
First Good Humor truck that comes 
by. 

Home, James! 


os Os 


Texas Packs Its Grip 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Princess Flavia,” declared to be the 
biggest, most costly and impressive 
of the Shubert costume operettas, will 
be offered in the auditorium each 
evening, with matinees Sunday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. The 
company will consist of 200 people, 
headed by a pair of Broadway favor- 
ites—Howard Marsh and Evelyn Her- 
bert—and will come for the State 
Fair engagement directly from New 
York by special train. On opening 
night, Sigmund Romberg, composer 
of the musical scorés of the operetta, 
will personally direct the big orches- 
tra and the performance in general. 


Open Air Divertisement 


A BIG carnival show company, de- 
clared to be the best “on the 
road,” will hold forth with its thirty- 
odd attractions in the newly arranged 
“lot” just east of the grandstand and 
within the former racetrack infield. 


_All the permanent amusement de- 
vices, located within Fair Park, will 
be in full operation throughout the 
1926 State Fair. This so-called 
“Coney Island of Texas” represents 
the most complete amusement park 
equipment in any city south of St. 
Louis, and the new location for the 
carnival shows will give patrons full 
assurance of plenty of “elbow room” 
in the permanent amusement area. 


_ Many changes in traffic ways, with 
improvements thereon, will Be fioted 
bisects the great park. from south ;to 
by visitors this year. A new street 


north, making access to the live stock 
department much easier than hereto- 





fore. Permanent paving has been laid 
in front of the Auditorium and on the 
full length of the street through that 
section of the grounds, and new side- 
walks appear about many of the great 
buildings. 


Five football games are scheduled 
for the gigantic athletic stadium, and 
parking facilities for thousands of 
automobiles have been provided. 


With the generally excellent crop 
conditions throughout the State, with 
the many new permanent highways 
completed during the last year, the 
fact that railroad and interurban 
lines are offering greatly reduced 
rates, and generally keen interest in 
the annual exposition, it is expected 
that 1926 will see a record attendance 


at the fortieth annual State Fair of 
Texas. 


——0--— 


Texas produces more mohair than 
any other State and a large percentage 
of the country’s wool. 


—-— 0—_ — 


Two giant power plants using pow- 
dered Texas lignite for fuel will soon 
be in operation in Texas. Texas has 
lignite enough to supply the State’s 
fuel needs far into the future. 





(ya 


Arthur P. Duggan of Littlefield, 
new president of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, is a former 
citizen of Dallas. 
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=9HIS STORE is looked to for 
authoritative style guidance in 
j| men’s wear by the entire South- 
Saiease4) west; it is only natural that it 
should be, after fifty-two years serving the 
men who have built this section. 


We gladly accept the responsibility. 


Ask“us about BROWN, CEDAR WOOD 
BROWN and PLUMBLOOM for Fall Suits 
and Overcoats—about STRIPES, “T weedy- 
stripes” or ‘‘Stripey Tweeds’’—about 
DOUBLE-BREASTEDS — about new wide- 
spaced buttons in the Three- Button Coat. 


Style costs you nothing extra; it’s a 
service a real clothing store should give; 
we are at your service. 


OUR NEW REBUILT STORE 
THOROUGHLY MODERNIZED 
IS WORTH A VISIT 


E-M:KAHN & CO 


Main and Elm at Lamar 
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Watching the Cotton Crop 


By J. Hott SCHUMACHER 


S|OTTON, the world’s uni- 
versal crop, affects 
more phases of human 
life than any other, and 
is nulli secundus in 
Texas. Cotton crop es- 
timates and condition reports are 
eagerly sought, and very pleasant to 
pursue, especially if they reflect fa- 
vorable conditions with prospects of 
a normal] crop. The business execu- 
tive can mentally picture the share 
of that billion or so that will even- 
tually pass into his own coffer— 
makes the world seem brighter, all 
right. Cotton production is particu- 
larly of vital interest to the mer- 
chant, lawyer, doctor, manufacturer 





mate of the crop in Texas, which is 
more favorable than at any time 
since 1920, when we produced a reec- 
ord crop. 

Unfortunately it is only natural to 
associate weevil damage with wet 
seasons, and to underestimate crop 
conditions. The importance of this 
for this season is that, although con- 
ditions have been favorable for the 
propagation of insects, the spread of 
weevil and the like has been consid- 
erably curbed by two extremely ¢éry 
seasons. The almost foregone con- 
clusion in the minds of experienced 
cotton men has been that results are 
disappointing in wet years, and this 
viewpoint has been pretty well con- 


Cuart I—ConpiTI0on OF CoTTon Cror IN ‘TEXAS ON AUGUST 1 AND YIELD IN RUNNING BALES PER PLANTED Acre, 
1914 To 1926* ‘ 


CONDITION 
PER CENT 
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1921 1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 


* On the average a change of one point in condition during this period has been followed by a difference of 5 bales in the yield per 


and a host of other business men in 
the regions where it is grown. They 
virtually become cotton planters, just 
as much as the ploughboy, the ten- 
ant-farmer, or the plantation owner, 
for it is self-evident truth that if 
the cotton crop is good, business 
flourishes; if the hopper flea, boll 
weevil, army worm, an act of God 
or the King’s enemies, 1educe the 
crop or the price is too low, business 
generally has the balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 


The cotton crop in Central Texas 
for 1926 has had an excess of rain- 
fall, a contraposition of 1925, when 
the drouth caused practically a crop 
failure. There has been much skep- 
ticism about conditions in Central 
Texas. In the face of advices that 
excess precipitation has caused hop- 
per fleas, whose attack forces shed- 
ding of the early squares and appar- 
ently causes poor fruiting, the offi- 
cial report, released to the public the 
first oc August, is very ovtimistic. It 
is possible that the comparatively 
clear weather during the last days of 
July and the first part of August, 
was an instrumental factor in mold- 
ing the optimistic opinion of the Gov- 
ernment crop reporters. 


The outstanding feature of the of- 
ficial report is the condition esti- 


thousand acres. The two scales in this chart have been chosen so that they are in this ratio to each other. 


firmed in the individual reports of 
farmers of those regions included in 
the condition report for August Ist. 
It is possible that actual conditions 
seemed worse to the farmers, who 
have gone through two very dry 
years. Local observers in the south- 
central counties admit insect ravages 
have given the crop a decided set- 
back, while West and Northwestern 
Texas has one of the best crops in 
years. 


An anomaly hard to explain is the 
1920 season. After an extremely 
wet season Texas made a very large 
crop. North Carolina repeated the 
performance in 1920 and South Car- 
olina also demonstrated the fact that 
in a wet year late cotton makes 4 
good crop. The possible explanation 
is that up to that time weevil 
damage had not been experienced. 


Of course there are uncertainties 
still surrounding the cotton crop 
prospects. One of the years in which 
the August condition report failed 
dismally to align itself with the final 
yield was in 1921. ‘the season was 
showery in the eastern part of the 
State during July, and_ the yield 
greatly reduced by the driest August 
in thirty-four years, following an eX- 
tremely dry July in the western por- 
tion of Texas. 
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Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Card 






























You are cordially inbited to call 
tu inspect our displav of 
Christmas Cards 
An early sisit fill enable you 
to make your selection 
from our nefy and attractife assortment 


fuhich is nofe complete 


i 
Clarke & Courts 


Manufacturing Stationers 
Complete Office Outfitters 


Bhone: Phone: 
2-7358 1521-23 Commerce Street 2-3957 
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International 
Banking 

for 
Greater Dallas 


With resources in excess 
of fifty millions and its 
connections reaching out 
to world markets, the 
American Exchange pro- 
vides today a service of 
international proportions. 


AMERICAN 

EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL 
BANK 

















LOOKING DALLAS AND THE SOUTHWEST OVER 


“rFHE prospects for the largest volume of agricultural production in the Eleventh Federa| 


Reserve District since 1919—the district's 


absorbed.”” Excerpts from the Federal Reserve Report for July. 
Postal receipts, debits to indi 


in Dallas was satisfactory. Increases for the year to date: 
vidual accounts, bank clearings. Decreases: 


although building permits in August were greater than for August, 1625. 


WATER METERS 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS—DALLAS COUNTY 





1925 
ee eC RE EE $ 7,182,127 
February . .- 6,520,472 
March .... .. 1,447,807 
EID © seshenscesiecetbeskeiaabeie cateenns 7,086,458 











PI oenicticeteindsansticcnaennate 7,791,921 

Sub-Totals _............ .-----$60,709,215 
IN? i ert 6,111,213 
October ........ .. 6,865,171 
November .. 6,835,639 
December 8,204,331 

De Seales ae $88,725,569 


1926 
$ 7,288,594 


5,300,421 





57,951,363 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 




















TEPER Reda eee $ 285,183.15 
February .. 272,484.56 
March .... 281,863.02 
April ... .. 268,172.89 
I oi ee a ra 246,524.66 
June 263,380.62 
July ss 244,428.75 
| mere te edaladiatie 256,293.17 

Sub-Tota's : e-ssaseeessee 29 118,830.82 
DUE ics cacesicabseetsemaciotees 297,460.69 
October ...... . 838,438.08 
November 323,721.53 
D. b 382,214.58 

UE ict ee $3,455,165.70 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCTS. 
1925 











Sanmary.--..-........ $236,899,000 
aes fe ee 208,672,000 
March....... > 219,568,002 
April a 184,462,00€ 
May 175,781,000 
June. “i 184,294,000 
July...... one 184,649,000 
EOE SS een ce een ea 168,769,009 
Sub-Totals _............. -as----1,558,094,000 
211,992,000 

265,837,000 

235,196,000 

255,395,000 

Tere... RTE Nate a ee $2,526,614,000 


1925 

46,823 
47,175 
47,675 
48,210 
48,666 
49,010 
49,654 
50,152 


50,538 
50,840 
61,211 
51,542 


labor surplus has been almost entirely 


August business 


Real estate transfers and building permits, 


1926 
61,762 
62,123 
52,522 
52,823 
53,026 
53,24 
53,501 


53,792 


BUILDING PERMITS 










































ELECTRIC LIGHT 
1925 

LS SE reece marae 50,007 
February. -- 50,400 
March... 50,748 
April.. 61,161 
May.... 51,618 
June.. 51,882 
July....... 52,168 
i hniiabiccnasicsbncotalnnsassios 52,619 
ptemb 58,463 
cS SSE Ea 54,242 
NN oo ccctecidasincdowines 54,645 
D b 55,007 








1926 1925 1926 
$ 306,328.98 $ 2,903,070 $ 1,265,509 
308,478.65 2,147,552 1,937,580 
326,430.53 2,058,841 2,122,435 
296,782.32 3,848,282 1,405,687 
$275,341.31 3,804,113 11,708,021 
301,664.12 1,649,972 2,292,352 
268,278.30 1,990,346 960,288 
277,770.66 1,496,753 1,668,055 
2,356,074.87 19,393,929 13,359,927 
2,611,204 
2,239,490 
1,827,107 
2,307,828 
$28,379,558 
6,470,000 
Greater Dallas $34,849,558 
BANK CLEARINGS 
1926 1925 
$ 254,109,000 $ 226,468,030 $ 240,544,209 
207,691,009 208,232,270 200,337,789 
215,835,000 216,097,448 215,684,325 
192,282,000 181,438,574 182,010,737 
180,898,000 166,792,239 179,869,684 
189,309,000 177,510,437 191,017,709 
193,105,000 184,530,172 185,180,693 
185,910,000 178,289,499 184,299,300 
1,619,139,000 1,534,358,664 1,578,944,446 
241,091,583 
283,792,085 
246,879,294 
250,708,344 
$2,556,829,920 
GAS METERS 
1925 1926 
57,559 
57,982 
58,355 
58,805 
59,189 
59,483 
58,416 59,987 
53,855 60,138 
54,475 
55,432 
56,311 
57,107 
CONNECTIONS TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
1926 1925 1926 
55,256 54,190 60,982 
55,573 54,756 61,130 
55,786 55,196 62,023 
56,141 55,725 62,652 
56,547 56,418 63,102 
56,616 56,518 63,170 
56,935 56,661 68,239 
57,316 57,189 63,430 
57,582 
59,601 
60,048 
60,565 


We are indebted for the statistics shown on this page to: Dallas Clearing House Ass0.; 
Federal Reserve Bank; Commercial Record; Postoffice; Building Inspector; Dallas Power 
& Light Co.; Water Department; Dallas Gas Co.; Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
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Ever Feel Like Exporting? 


(Continued from page 10) 


the Co-operative Offices, like your 
Dallas Co-operative Office. 


In addition to the Bureau’s staff, 
many of the industries and trades 
throughout the United States have 
appointed foreign trade committees 
who work closely in co-operation 
with their respective commodity 
divisions in Washington. This sort 
of co-operative work aids the Bureau 
in devoting its efforts to the solu- 
tion of problems, and the furnishing 
of information and aid that is most 
needed by our manufacturers and ex- 
porters, and makes the Bureau a 
very practicable trade promoting or- 
ganization. 

Beyond the Seas 

HE foreign representatives are 
T the guardians of American 
business abroad. Their activities are 
largely guided by American indus- 
tries themselves, through their Com- 
modity Divisions in the Bureau in 
Washington. As the reports are re- 
ceived in Washington from the rep- 
resentatives in the foreign countries, 
the Washington staff co-ordinates, 
compiles, edits and otherwise pre- 
pares them for distribution. The in- 
formation is then passed on to the 
District and Co-operative Offices and 
they distribute it to American busi- 
ness men. Your District and Co- 
operative Offices also offer all busi- 
ness men an opportunity to confer 
with them regarding all export re- 
quirements, and thereby to set the 
expert staff of the Bureau to work 
on your specific problems. 


Any manufacturer can now get 
ample information from the Bureau 
regarding all export problems, and 
there is no charge for any of it, un- 
less it be for certain printed pam- 
phlets, which sometimes must be sold 
for the price of printing—the price 
usually being 10c or 15c. 


Epiror’s Note: The Foreign Trade De- 
partment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce has a very interesting little booklet 
giving detailed information regarding the 
services of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It is yours for the 
asking. 


—_ 0-—_ 


Since the State Park Board was 
created in 1923 Texas has received 
sixty-one tracts of land donated for 
State parks, 


a ()- 


An Englishman and his valet had 
been traveling due west from Boston 
for five days. At the end of the fifth 
day, it was observed that the man 
was gazing steadily and thoughtfully 
out of the window. Finally, his com- 
panion became curious. 

“William,” said he, “of what are you 
thinking ?” 

“TI was just thinking, sir, about the 
discovery of Hamerica,” replied the 
valet. “Columbus didn’t do such a 
wonderful thing, after all, when he 
found this country, did he, now, sir? 
Hafter all’s said an’ done, ’ow could 
e ’elp it?” 


~The Harriman National Bank. 
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From Manufacturer direct to you—at a saving 
in price and freight s. 


Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 
for the Dry Goods, 
Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 
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SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


1900 Cedar Springs DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phore 7-6098 
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Preferences 


Business men who buy construction are 
rapidly learning that the lowest bidder is not, 
necessarily, the best bidder unless all contrac- 
tors in the competition are of equal skill, 
integrity and responsibility. 


The increasing number of jobs being 
awarded to A. G. C. contractors at a prefer- 
ence over lower bidders clearly expresses a 
better knowledge of the fact that quality and 
price are equal factors, 


FOR BUILDING SATISFACTION— 
AN A. G, C. CONTRACTOR! 
































‘7 DALLAS CHAPTE 
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BELLOWS-MACLAY CONST. CO. 
CHRISTY-DOLPH CONST. CO. 
CRISMAN & NESBIT 

EVERETT, J. O. 

HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. 
HICKEY & HARRINGTON 
HUGHES-O’ROURKE CONST. CO. 
KING, W. H. WATSON COMPANY 
Executive Office Frank N. Watson, 


LACY, L. H., CO. 
McKENZIE CONST. CO. 
MONTGOMERY, P. O’B. 
MOTE, F. A. 

ROGERS & O’ROURKE 
STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
STEARMAN & SON 





& 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OFAMERICA 








625 Santa Fe Bldg. Executive Secretary 
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PUT YOUR BOY 
ON THE 
RIGHT TRACK 


Don’t you think it’s about time 
to talk life insurance to that big, 
strapping boy of yours that has 
grown up overnight? 

Put him on the right track— 
show him the importance of life 
insurance as an investment. 

Impress upon him the value of 
a paid-up policy—twenty years 
from today. 


He will thank you in after years. 


sNiAQ 


A. C. Prendergast & Co. 
A Departmentized Insurance Agency 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
REPRESENTING 
The Travelers Insurance Co 





























Congratulations 
to the “Steers”’ 


We hope they go through 
the ‘‘Dixie Series’’ as fast 
and safely as the “Crimson 
Limited’’ goes between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 


ELECTRIC | 


RAILWAY 4 
































More Parking Space 
(Continued from page 7) 
channel stretching across the Bay of 
Corpus Christi and extending all of 
the way to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
modern bascule bridge spanning this 
channel, an adequate turning basin, 
docks, warehouses, and a _ gigantic 
breakwater. 
Federal Aid 

MMEDIATELY following the ap- 

propriation of the necessary 
money by the Federal Government, 
and under the direct supervision of 
the most competent government en- 
gineers that could be secured, the 
channel, which is twenty-one miles 
in length and three hundred feet in 
width, was carefully dredged out. 
Three large dredges were used in 
this work, and the initial depth of 
the channel was twenty-five feet. It 
is expected that this initial channel 
will later be increased to a depth of 
thirty-five feet in the near future, 
or at least as the occasion demands. 

With a ninety-foot clearance and 
a one hundred and ten-foot span, the 
great bascule bridge, especially built 
to accommodate the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and the 
immense traffic on the main paved 
highway from Corpus Christi direct 
to Dallas, has recently been com- 
pleted, and is understood to be one 
of the largest structures of its kind 
in the entire South. 

Completely finished, and waiting 
to accommodate the ships from the 
far ports of the world, the vast shel- 
tered and protected turning basin of 
the Port of Corpus Christi is twenty- 
seven hundred feet in length, one 
thousand feet in width, and is a tri- 
umph in modern engineering, receiv- 
ing double protection from the huge 
embankment that has been construct- 
ed around it, as well as by a lengthy 
artificial breakwater of the most 
modern type. 

Not only the entrance to the port, 
but the entire bay front section of 
the city of Corpus Christi, is pro- 
tected by this gigantic breakwater, 
which is constructed completely of 
limestone rocks weighing from seven 
to ten tons each. This huge break- 
water was laid in water that was 
from nine to eleven feet in depth. 
It is twenty-six feet wide at the top 
and forty-six feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and when the tide in the Corpus 
Christi Bay is low, it projects ten 
feet above the water. 

This gigantic deep water port, 
which is expected to prove of such a 
great benefit to Dallas, cost in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000, and of 
this amount $1,220.000 was received 
direct from the Federal Government. 
The remaining funds, which were 
necessary for the completion of the 
huge project, were secured by the 
remission of state ad valorem taxes 
from the seven counties which ad- 
join the county of Nueces, and by 
local taxation. 


A New Outlet to the Sea 
HROUGH the faith of not only 
“¥ the residents of Corpus Christi 
and Dallas, but the combined faith 
of the entire State of Texas and the 
Federal Government, this gigantic 





The 


Baker Hotels 


T. B. BAKER, President 


Standards of hotel 
service, courtesy and 
accommodation. 


“Each the Center of its 
City” 
The Baker The Texas 
Dallas Ft. Worth 


The Austin The Gunter 


Austin San Antonio 


The Menger 


San Antonio 
And Soon a 


Baker Resort Hotel 
Mineral Wells 

















Let Natural Gas 
Solve Your Fuel 
Problems 


VW 


Lone Star 
Gas Co. 


SOUTH'’S LARGEST 
WHOLESALER OF 
NATURAL GAS 
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and seemingly impossible project has 
been put over, and on September 14th 
the new deep water port of Corpus 
Christi will be officially opened, and 
will be ready and waiting to carry 
Dallas products to the far ports of 
the universe. Dallas has long needed 
a new outlet which will competently 
and capably supply the needs of her 
ever-growing factories. 

With the coming of this new port, 
the growth and development of the 
Gulf coastal city of Corpus Christi 
has increased with unusual rapidity, 
and cach month witnesses new devel- 
opments of different natures. Resi- 
dents of this fast-growing city have 
realized the possibilities that are 
now to be in store for them through 
the opening of the port, and the 
city of Corpus Christi is rapidly and 
steadily making preparations for the 
greatest era of prosperity in its en- 
tire history. 

Prosperity 
URING the past eight months of 
D this year the building permits 
that have been issued have amounted 
to $1,606,475, and this is indeed a 
staggering total for a city the size 
of Corpus Christi. 

Included in the yearly total of 
building permits are the ones for 
the huge new Nixon Building, which 
will tower twelve full stories in 
height, and which is located on the 
bluff overlooking the Bay of Corpus 
Christi. This will be one of the most 
modern and well equipped office 
buildings south of Dallas. Other of 
the larger building permits include 
a $40,000 permit for a two-story ad- 
dition on the Furman Building, $25,- 
000 for the modern and complete 
Medical Arts Building, and $25,000 
for the new home of the Guaranty 
Title Company. 

It is well known that through the 
amount of the building permits ac- 
tually issued, that the growth and 
development of a city can be deter- 
mined, and it is indeed significant 
that the far larger portion of the 
permits for the entire year have been 
issued for the buildings and construc- 
tion of new homes in this South 
Texas Gulf Coastal city. 

Owing to the mild and balmy cli- 
mate that is to be found in Corpus 
Christi, it is rapidly developing into 
a city of homes. New residence addi- 
tions have been started on practi- 
cally three sides of the city. 

While most of the homes that are 
being constructed in Corpus Christi 
are valued at from four to seven or 
eight thousand dollars, during the 
last thirty days work was started on 
two $25,000 homes, and in one of the 
numerous attractive residence addi- 
tions, plans are being made to con- 
struct a number of houses that will 
be valued at around twelve and fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

Practically all of the building and 
development that is now in progress 
in Corpus Christi may be traced 
either directly or indirectly to the 
coming of the deep water port. When 
the port is officially opened to the 
commerce of the world, this e¢:ty— 
down where Texas reaches out to 
meet the incoming sea—is expected 


(Continued on page 35) 


FRED A. JONES 
Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 
For Public Utilities, Industries and 
Investment Bankers 


Interurban Building 


Twenty-Fifth Year in Business in Texas 





Dallas, Texas 
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BuILT-IN QUALITY 


PApGITT Bros. COMPANY 


Many of the fine points in 
Padgitt Luggage are hidden 
from the eye~it’s the “Built- 
in Quality” that counts in the 
long run--Padgitt Luggage is 
“Good” from start to finish. 


Prices Are Very Reasonable 
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M we 
Be ‘as 
* % 
‘ Automobile brakes, two or four-wheel, is 
@ m i . Lg 
ig may fail you in an emergency, but auto in- bi 
¥ surance—never. An Employers Casualty % 
g “six-point” policy is the best antidote known ¢ 
is for Fire, Theft, Plate Glass Breakage, or ‘ 
be losses resulting from Collision, Public Lia- % 
¢ bility and Property Damage—and it costs ry 
¢ less. $ 
ms “a 
: é 
EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY e 
% ‘ 

a A Stock Company that Shares Profits with Policyholders be 
MS HOMER R. MITCHELL, V. P. & Gen’! Mgr. W. B. HEAD, Pres. 3 
i ie 
% Interurban Bldg., Dallas 

¢ 
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All Is Not Power 
that Buzzes | 


One whose name is immortal in the annals of aviation told the 
story of his first exhibition in China, when he was asked to fly a | 
plane built by a number of native craftsmen. 

} 
| 
| 


Proudly, and with much pomp, they uncovered their plane, the 
seeming duplicate of his own. An unmistakable buzzing sound 
arose from beneath the engine hood—examination gave freedom 
to several swarms of bees. They had reproduced his plane in 
every apparent detail to the sound of the motor—only it lacked that 
vital pulling power. 


In advertising, often that same mistake is made—a product with 
all the earmarks of the real thing, but lacking in the essential pull- 
ing power. 
Johnston-Built Printed Salesmanship pulls because it is  con- 
structed of sound merchandising experience, because it is built to | 
sell—just as the real airplane is built to fly, not buzz. | 


For An Appointment, Call 7-2122 


JOHNSTON 
Printing €? Advertising Company 
McKinney at St. Paul 
DALLAS | 















































Fair Play 


(Continued from page 9) 


Street swimming pools. The latter 
is for negroes. 

The Lake Cliff pool is located in a 
natural park and is one of the bexuty 
spots of Dallas. The Fair Park )oo] 
has just been completed and is one 
of the most modern in construction, 
It is entirely above ground, and js 
made of concrete. 

Bathing revues are held each year 
at-the big pools. Aquatic coniests 
are staged under the direction of the 
Board. One of the interesting events 
of the year is the annual Bathing 
enc Revue at the Hall Street negro 
pool. 


Unevoluted Specimens 


gene no spot in Dallas is 
more popular than the Marsalis 
Park Zoo, where more than 1,000 
specimens of wild life parade behind 
bars and wire netting, for the enter- 
tainment and education of the boys 
and girls, and men and women of 
the city and surrounding country and 
towns. 

Each Sunday is circus day at the 
zoo. Roaring lions, chattering mon- 
keys, bellow ng buffaloes and hun- 
dreds of other animals “strut their 
stuff.” All animals were given to 
the zoo by public spirited citizens. 
Food for animals is paid for out of 
funds obtained through the sale of 
concessions. 

Among the most interesting speci- 
mens are two elephants, two tigers, 
eight lions, five leopards, one camel, 
fourteen bears, two mountain sheep, 
two zebras, three buffaloes and two 
ostriches. 

Four golf courses, entirely self- 
sustaining, are superintended by the 
Park Director. Tenison and Oak 
Grove Courses are eighteen holes, 
and are located in beautiful parks. 
Tenison Park is said to offer one of 
the finest natural courses in this part 
of the country. 

Stevens Park Course, now only 
nine holes, will soon be expanded in- 
to an eighteen-hole course. The 
rugged contour of the land makes it 
an extremely “spurty” course. Ran- 
dall Park has a nine-hole course for 
children. 

All this magnificent system is un- 
der the control of the Park Board. 
Mayor Blaylock is ex-officio president 
of the Board. Emil Fretz is vice 
president. Other members are George 
S. Leachman, Col. S. E. Moss and 
Harvey S. Trewitt. 

The following list of parks and 
playgrounds shows the wide distri- 
bution of the system: 

Alamo—Nettie, Hickory and Martin. 

Barn-—3203 Junius Street. 

Buckner—Carroll, Worth and Victor. 

Central Square—Swiss, Oak and Floyd. 

Craddock—Lemmon, Hawthorne and (Cotton 
Belt Railroad. 

City—Ervay, Gano and Park Streets. 

Cliff—Fifth, Crawford, Bishop and Bl: ylock 

Cole Cele, McKinney, Elizabeth and Corroll. 

Colonial—Pennsylvania, Warren, Harwood and 
Wendelken. 

Cochran—Mission and Henderson. 

Cedar Springs and Maple. 

Dealey Plaza—Forest and Gould. 

Exline-—Sp r, Eug and Latimer. 

Exall—Hall, Live Oak, Bryan and Adai: 
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Fair—Exposition, Parry, Pennsylvania, Grand 


and Second. 5 
Ferris Plaza—Young and Houston. (Union 


Terminal.) ; 
Garrett—Bryan and Garrett (Greenville Ave.) 
Gaston (Part of Fair)—Second and Parry, 


Second and Grand. at 
Grauwyler—North of City—beyord limits. 
Hall Street (Negro)—Hall, Colby, Cochran, 

Hugo and H. & T. C. R. R. 
Keith—-Llano, Raitman and Clements. 
Junius and Dumas Site. 

Lagow-—Second and Carpenter. 

Monument Plaza—Elm and Good. 
Mexican—Turney and Wichita. 

Marsalis (Zoo)—Marsalis, Crawford and 14th. 
Oak Grove—Capitol, Fitzhugh and H. & T. 

Cc. Rm 

Nursery—White Rock. 

Oak Cliff (Negro)—Miller and Comal. 

Oak Lawn—Hall, Lemmon and Coke. 

Park Row—South Dallas, between Grand and 

Forest. 

Parkview—Culver and Winslow. 
Rands!|—Santa Fe R. R., Glasgow Drive 

(Juliet Fowler Home). 

South Dallas (Negro)—Nellie and Myers. 


Reve:chon—Maple Ave., Turtle Creek Blvd., 
c. B. R. R. 

Ruthmede—Griffith, Van Buren, Brooklyn and 
l’embroke. 

Stemmons Plaza—10th, Jefferson and Clin- 
ton. 

Stevens—Mt. Clair, Colorado, Boulevard, 
Wheatland Road. 

Summit—Turney, Randall and Hunter. 

Tenison—East Pike and East Grand. 

Turner Plaza—Marsalis and Jefferson. 

Trinity—South Lamar and Corinth and Mont- 


gomery. 

T. C. Boulevard—One block North of Katy 
Ry. from Maple to limits. 

Winnetka—Page, 14th and Windomere. 

Wah-Hoo—Spring Avenue, 

Zangs—Beginning West end Viaduct to Davis 
Street. 
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More Parking Space 


(Continued from page 33) 


to have even a greater growth and 
development, and it has been freely 
predicted that it will have a popula- 
tion of from fifty to seventy-five 
thousand within the next five years. 


More than any other city, or any 
other particular section in Texas out- 
side of Corpus Christi proper, Dallas 
and the vast Dallas zone of pros- 
perity will receive the greatest and 
most direct benefit from this recent- 
ly constructed deep water port, 
which, in giving the entire State a 
Texas outlet to the sea and to com- 
merce of the world, fulfills a long- 
felt want and an unusually long-felt 
need. 

—o-—— 


Texas owing to its great extent is 
adapted to the growth of most tropical 
and temperate zone farm products and 
fruits. 

nes © os 
Some of the oldest and most pictur- 


esque missions in the United States 
are preserved in Texas. 





| Building Costs | 


The American Appraisal Com- 
pany recently computed figures | 
showing costs of building con- | 

| 
| 





struction based on 100 for 1913. 
The figures for Texas and the 
United States for July, 1926, 
follow: 


All Other 
. States Texas 
Frame Construction ......203.1 203.0 
Brick, Wood Frame......214.4 201.0 
Brick, Steel Frame........ 198.7 187.7 | 
Reinforced Concrete......201. 187.0 | 








All Constructions.......204.5 194.7 | 






























Inco 


Sested- Hey R. H. LLOYD 


Southwestern Representative 
316 Simpson-Whiteman Bldg. 
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Te service you buy from us 


is based on forty years of 


experience. (Our facilities un- 
equaled in the South. 


Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUDUUUQUEOCEGOCUCCEROCEUU CO COCEURO EEDA GOCE CE OOEROO COCR GE EROUORO REDE EEOEORERERERODEEOORORE DORE EE EO OREO EROEEE 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


4 1 Pigs may be pigs but there is a 
emi difference in pencils. Write 100 
4 = words with aSemi-Hex to prove 
it. Get the feel of its perfect 
balance, the finger comfort ot 
its rounded corners. Note the 
smooth, easy writing of its long- 
lasting lead. Compare it with 
any other pencil on any basis. 
Semi-Hex is “the pencil incom- 
parable.” It deserves to be your 
favorite writing instrument. 


GENERAL PENCIL CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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DIXIE SERIES 
SPECIAL 


Biggest typewriter bargains in 
town. Don’t fail to see our 
stock of 


(AWMCG) REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS 


We sell, rent, and repair 
all makes 


Authcrized Dealers for Reming- 
ton Portable. 


American Writing 
Machine Co. 
1513 Commerce St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Est. 1880 Phone 2-2740 
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Only «Piggly Wiggly” Hotel in 
the World Is at Pearsall, Texas 


ERCANTILE Hotel: Rates $1.00 

per person; $2.00, two persons. 

Pay here. Place money in envelope, 

write your name and number of room 

occupied and deposit envelope in lock 

box. Signed, H. L. Brooks, Mana- 
ger.” 

This is the sign that greets the 
guest as he registers at the Mercan- 
tile Hotel, Pearsall, Texas, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Brooks. Mr. Brooks is the sheriff, 
which probably accounts for the fact 
that he lost only three dollars last 
year. These non-paying guests were 
probably the town drunks who stole 
in to sleep off a jag and left early 
next morning before Sheriff Brooks 
arrived to turn on the furnace. But 
it is remarkable that a hotel could 
be operated without even a clerk or 
visible manager and lose only three 
dollars a year. 

What supervision the hotel has is 
by Mrs. Brooks who arrives at nine 
in the morning with two Mexican 
maids. Mrs. Brooks opens the lock 
box, directs the work of the maids 
and goes home. Fortunately she 
lives just around the corner; and the 
only time that Mr. Brooks visits the 
hotel is at six in the morning when 
he comes to start the furnace. 


By nine in the morning most of 
the guests are gone, except possibly 
three or four traveling men who 
leave their baggage and coats in 
their rooms with doors open. There 
is not a key in the house, and no 
guest has ever missed anything from 
h‘s room. 

—Lloyd’s of America. 


—— 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF THE 
TELEPHONE IN U. S. 


An interesting comparison between 
population and numbers of telephones 
in the United States is shown by the 
fact that in 1880 there was one tele- 
phone to every 1,064 inhabitants; in 
18£0, one to every 280 persons; in 
1900, one telephone to every 57 per- 
sons; in 1905, one to every 21 persons; 
in 1910, one to every 12 persons; in 
1{£15, one to every ten persons, and to- 
day, one to every 7 persons. 


Even at the present time telephoncs 
are growing much faster in the Unit- 
ed States than is the population. The 
population of the country is now in- 
creasing at the rate of one and one- 
quarter per cent a year, while tele- 
phones are growing at the rate of 
about 5% per cent a year. 
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ANCHOR RADIO STUDIO 


We take pleasure in announcing our appointment as 


DALLAS DEALER 


ATWATER-KENT RADIO 


ANCHOR RaApDIO COMPANY 


Clarence Penniman 
3919-21-23 GASTON AVENUE, NEAR HASKELL 


PHONE 2-4114 


Allen Penniman 
PHONE 8-4114 
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EXHIBITORS IN SOUTHWESTERN AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


October 9-24, 1926 
AUTOMOBILE DIVISION 


Buick Motor Compary aay 
a A So Re peer seer oroe 
Durant Motor Company................ 
Ferguson Motor Company.... 





Star and Flint 
..Hudson and Essex 
eras Ford 













Ford Dealers ; ERLE Sa Pe eae rw ar KORE OS REET AIS Yt, 
Franklin Motor Co. ....... Franklin 
McLarty-Filgo-Nash Co... ‘Nash and Ajax 
Wm. Morriss _.................. pees Chrysler 
Morten Motor Company................... _..Peerless 
Munger Automobile Co.. : 


Nachtrieb Company .... 
Olds Motor Works 
Packard-Scruggs Co. .... 
Paige-Jewett Motor Co. 





— and Jewett 








ee re Er lak Dodge 
J. F. Reeves Company .Pierce-Arrow 
igi MI I a gcse s cua sat ictamr piesa imes coosonbebeicer'coiaba eceveulsaniawaiipebebaaesenisbes Reo 
Shelton Chevrolet Co..... bis abaspAaiiceartvsreconsessitebbert roms Oe Chevrolet 
ee eI 0... c0l ve cesNonsedssesnetouae tn aivotbesivansiacatenucate: Lincoln 
Paul A. Stevenson Motors..... Oakland and Pontiac 
Stutz North Texas Co................. desbcn sash iceseouataecaseulpaaacahiaceaaedseih Stutz 
Treadaway Motor Co................... : Hupmobile 


Willys-Overland Co................. Willys- ‘Knight “and Overland 


COMMERCIAL CAR DIVISION 


Ford Dealers 
Perry Motor Co......... ; 
Reo Motor Car Co............. 
Shelton Chevrolet Co. 

The White Company............. 


ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


DON TI avoir cccesiccecveccnesscccen 
Beach-Wittmann Co. seniiolsus 
The Berger Mfg. Co............ a 
Ferris-Simpson Co...................... 
Hassler Texas Company............. 
Hunt and Company....... 
Industrial Paint and Varnish Co. 
Motor Tools — aaa 
Perryman Sales Co.. - 
The Schoellkopf Co..................... 
Sinclair & McCrea Co.. 





Magnetos, snubbers, 





automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 


automobiles 


automobiles 
automobiles 
automobiles 


Ford Trucks 
Sidhe ......Graham Trucks 
.....Reo Trucks and Busses 

ies ..Chevrolet Trucks 
sechlonueeer White Trucks and Busses 


Js Siskind Graphite Lubricant 
purolators 
.....Parts bins, steel lockers, etc. 
es ‘Supplies, garage equipment, radios 
Shock absorbers, steering wheels, 
..Exide batteries and Watson stabilators 
pesspavedsccinns Automobile paint 
"Snap-on “socket wrenches, auto tools 

_ Steering wheels, pumps, parts and equipment 
.. Accessories, garage equipment, radios 
..Automobile polish 


radios 









































IMPERIAL DESKS 
JOHNSON CHAIRS 
BERGER 
FILING CABINETS 


ALSO BIG STOCK 
USED 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


ASKEW 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
EXCHANGE 


| 
| 
| 
| 310-12 NORTH AKARD 





Near Pacific 7-1220 
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PURCHASE an extra copy of 
, DALLAS at any downtown 
J news stand and take it home 


with you. 


Your entire family would like 
to keep up with Dallas activities 
and DALLAS is the authorita- 
tive spokesman of Dallas. 


—— i 
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New 
Chic 


Bost 
Phil 
San 
Los 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE 


& CO. 


(Established 1883) 


Accountants and Auditors 


Announce the Opening of an Office 


in the 


Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 


Under the Management of 


Mr. Joseph McElroy, C. P. A. 


( Kansas) 


Member of American Institute of Accountants 


ago, IIl. 
on, Mass. 


adelphia, Pa. 


Francisco, Cal. 


Angeles, Cal. 


You, KX. ¥Y. 


Telephone 7-6259 


Principal Offices: 


Utica, New York Glasgow, Scotland 
Detroit, Mich. Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Montreal, Canada Paris, France 

Toronto, Canada Berlin, Germany 
London, England Hamburg, Germany 


Manchester, England Antwerp, Belgium 
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Science or Consumptions 


—ae}OW can America’s vast 

buying-power be brought 
more adequately into 
support of agriculture? 
Science will do it—if 
S23} permitted, says Dr. 
Charles M, A. Stine, Chemical Direc- 
tor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. 

Dr. Stine’s eminence in chemical 
research and applied science is such 
that anything he may say is vested 
with authority. 

“We are today on the eve of an- 
other epoch in our national develop- 
ment—an era of co-ordination,” says 
Dr. Stine. “Unlike the coal age, the 








iron age, the oil era, the electrical 
and chemical periods, this new era 
will find the manufacturer, the 
farmer, the colleges and universities 
and the great industrial research 
laboratories co-ordinating their ef- 
forts and creating additional com- 
mercial products from agricultural 
wastes.” 

“The chemist,” Dr. Stine recites, “is 
demonstrating in industry today that 
the vicious cycle of agricultural over- 
production and waste may be changed 
into a benevolent business cycle by 
transforming corn, wheat, cotton, 
rye, barley, milk, wood, straw, husks 
and bagasse into a thousand and one 
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to Match Dallas Fuel 


CHEMISTS are always striving to make a vapor fuel as 
| much like natural gas as possible. That is the standard. 


Dallas has this purified fuel on tap, with a remarkable 
| richness — more than 1000 B. t. u.’s per cubic foot. 
This is why Dallas can not use oil- burning heating 
systems with the same economy. Why generate a 
home-made gas, when you have the pure product at 


‘Tur DaLLas Gas COMPANY 
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THE EDIPHONE 
2025 Jackson St. 





Edison’s Ne 
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Millions of letters 
are mailed a day 
ahead via the Ediphone/ 


Dispatch is business/ : 


Phone 2-6976 


. 
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Dictating Machine 
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chemical products—from motion pic- 
ture film, shoe horns, printers’ ink, 
glue, wall board, dynamite, floor 
covering air plane ‘dope’ and radio 
parts to articles resembling marble, 
metal, leather, ivory, silk, pearl and 
linen.” 

In his article, “When Farm and 
Factory Team Up,” in the July issue 
of “Nation’s Business,” Dr. Stine cites 
the case of cotton: 

“When Andrew Carnegie was a 
bobbin boy in a cotton mill earning 
$1.20 a week, cotton was used solely 
for textiles. Later still, when his 
will and personality dominated the 
steel industry, stainless steel, high 
speed tool steel, and many of our 
present special alloy steel products 
were e:ther not on the market or 
were undeveloped or undreamed. 
Mark Twain, during his Mississippi 
days, observing the waste of cotton 
seed and stems, remarked, half in jest 
and half prophetically, ‘Who knows, 
some day even the stems may be 
used!’ 

“In 1875, when Senator Hammond 
of South Carolina declared in the 
United States Senate that ‘Cotton is 
King,’ neither he nor Samuel L. 
Clemens foresaw that the chemical 
engineer would some day extract oil 
from cotton seed, or make guncotton 
out of cotton linters. 

“Neither could they know that the 
development of nitrocellulose manu- 
facture and the application of nitro- 
cellulose colloids to industrial use 
would result in the development of 
motion picture film, synthetic ivory 
with its thousands of applications, 
both purely artistic and highly utili- 
tarian, imitation marble, artificial 
tortoise shell as beautiful as_ the 
original, but better adapted to the re- 
quirements to be served, synthetic 
pearl and mother-of-pearl, new fin- 
ishes for wood and metal surfaces of 
everything, from fine furniture to 
Pullman cars, and from children’s toys 
to automobiles, coverings for floors, 
covering for walls, upholstering ma- 
terials for automobiles as well as for 
furniture, solutions to be found on 
the shelf of every drug store designed 
for the quick, temporary repair of 
cuts and abrasions of the human flesh, 
and dozens of other new products and 
new and interesting adaptations to 
old processes.” 

If the chemist could do such things 
with cotton and by-products such as 
corn cobs and cotton seed, what may 
he not do with other agr:cultural 
products if he continues to work 
along the line of developing new uses 
for cheap, readily available products 
of the farm? 

Says Dr. Stine: 

“The tendency will be to utilize 
waste products and by-products of the 
farm and of our oil, coal, lumber and 
a great many other industries to an 
increasing extent for the synthetic 
production of such materials as are 
difficult to produce in the United 


States, either because of sparse dis-_ 


tribution of the necessary raw ma- 
terials or of unfavorable soil and 









































Let Fellow-Members 








Where to Get What You Want 

















Schoolar, Bird & Company 
C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Nineteen Years 


AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 























Serve You When You Want It 
Accountants Bookbinders Engineers 
[ Ofc Phone ne Phone MYERS & NOYES 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOKBINDER 


and 


PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay, Dallas 














CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Surveys, Investigations and Reports 




















Insurance 














Armature Works 












Couch Armature Works 
Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind. Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 


Commercial Photographers 





Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. 
Insurance, All Kinds 
Surety Bonds 
Standard Stock Companies Only 
Phone Us 2-7184 
1001-8 Praetorian Bldg. 




















Frank Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 
1304 ELM ST. PHONES: 2-4619; 2-6321 























Attorneys 
| J. L. Burcess M. N. CurestMan 
| ©. D. BrunpipcE a Ay Fountain 
\. BaTEMAN E.uiotr 
. FE. Burcess W. OL Wuite 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & 
BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


General Civil Practice 


Specialties— 
Corporation, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 





RAYMOND STUDIO 
Commercial Photography 


2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 























Business Colleges 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 




















Banks 








A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Dallas, Texas 














Absolutely Thorough and Reliable ee 
A Position for Every Graduate Opticians 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 
Contractors KREXELO 
W. E. CALLAHAN CON- ES 
STRUCTION CO. GLASS 
W_E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, HIEITMAN OPTICAL Co, 
vee Johnson aaa OPTOMETRISTS 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 1602 MAIN ST. DALLAS 


Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 


























Disinfectants 


Printers 























Blue Prints 










AOE SAMOS 
VEBIGE 
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WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
PHONE 2-2973 
Ros3s and Magnolia Strects 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID SOAP, 
PAPER TOWELS, INSECTICIDES 
AND SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
KOTEX VENDING CABINETS 
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HIGH CLASS PRINTING 
— STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 











Employers 








Efficient and in- 
gh ie office 
Pn a furnished 
promptly. 


ver Four Years in Dallas 


EM at * te 
Phone 2-7526 


Ol2 BR' ST. AT HARWOOO 
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Letter Copy Mailing ‘Lists 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters 


DALLAS MAILING CO. 
19164, Main St. 








7-6538 | 
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Real Estate 








LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 
Properties 


1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 

















Sheet Metal 


LLU Si 


ac'\e| “a 
Smith & Rawlings 


























ATLAS 


Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 




















Stationery 








ODEE SERVICE 
for every 
LEGAL STATIONERY 
REQUIREMENT 
Largest Publishers & Distributors of 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM 


LEGAL BLANKS 


in the world 


THE ODEE COMPANY 
The Legal Supply House 
Main at Poydras 


Phone 7-6994 Dallas, Texas 























Stamps—Rubber 








FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVENTION BADGES 


ih 


Yy 



























1015 Elm St., Dallas 














climate in the case of those materials 
which are products of the soil. As 
the number of our processes for pro- 
ducing various materials synthetical- 
ly increases, there is obviously a 
marked increase in the availability of 
the products. This all has a tre- 
mendous bearing on our standard of 
living, since it puts within the reach 
of everyone articles hitherto in the 
luxury class. In fact, one of the out- 
standing results brought about by the 
co-operation of science and industry 
is the tremendous increase in those 
agencies (both processes and prod- 
ucts), which improve the health, amel- 
iorate the living conditions and en- 
large the facilities for recreation and 
enterta’‘nment of the dwellers in 
civilized countries and especially of 
the citizens of the United States.” 


—— 0 -— 


Business Opportunities 


Flew Indicators; Oil Burner Controls; 
Flanging Machinery: California 
manufacturer wants wholesaler or 
dealer in Dallas to handle one or 
more of these items. Refer to No. 
1233. 

Insecticides: Michigan manufacturer 
seeks Dallas distributor. Refer to 
No. 1834, 

Ash Receptacle: New York manufac- 
turer of smokers’ novelty ash recep- 
tacle desires wholesale distributor 
in Dallas. Refer to No. 1835. 

Childrens’ Play Apparatus: Indiana 
manufacturer desires dealer or rep- 
resentative in Dallas. Refer to No. 
1836. 

Pistachio Nuts: New York importer 
desires connection with Dallas food 
broker. Refer to No. 1837. 

Pearl and Bead Necklaces: New Jer- 
sey manufacturer wants distributor. 
Refer to No. 1838. 

Roofing: Kentucky manufacturer of 
roof coating material desires rep- 
resentation in Dalias. Refer to No. 
1239. 

Fcrtilizer: Utah producer of natural 
fertilizer seeks distributor or brok- 
er in Dallas. Refer to No. 18/0. 

Farm Light and Power Plants: Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer desires deal- 
er who can handle half or all of 
Texas from Dallas. Refer to No. 
1841, 

Refrigerating Systems: Michigan 
manufacturer desires distributor 
capable of maintaining complete 
sales, field and service organiza- 
tion in Dallas to cover Northeast 
Texas. Refer to No. 1842. 

Asbestos Friction Facings, Brake and 
Transmission Lining: Pennsylvania 
manufacturer desires to be repre- 
sented in Dallas by an automobile 
accessory dealer. Refer to No. 1843. 

New England Representation: Mass- 
achusetts representative desires to 
handle accounts of Dallas manufac- 
turers in the New England Terri- 
tory. Prefer staple articles. Refer 
to No. 1844, 

Fire Insurance: Abilene agent wants 
to represent Dallas fire insurance 
concerns in that city. Refer to No. 
1845. 

Men’s Clothing: New York manvfac- 
turer seeks salesman in Dallas to 
travel Texas. Refer to No. 1846. 








Have you a message for 
this man? 

Many others like you are 
reading these columns. 

Why not tell your story 
to them? 


| For rates and information, call 
EARL Y. BATEMAN 
Advertising Manager 
2-5425 
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Typewriters 








TYPEWRITERS and ADDING MACHINES 
Neostyle Duplicators 
TEXAS 


TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Phone 2-2541 
1015 Main St. 




















Ss. L. Ewing 
Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 











JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
DALLAS 

TYPEWRITER & 

SUPPLY CO. 

Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 

1519 Commerce St. 


Towel Supply 











CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 


Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE 2.2736 
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“Who's Where in 
Dallas 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Page No. 

American Elevator & Machine Company........ 41 

American Exchange National Bank, The......30 

American Writing Machine Co......... acu eine 

Anchor Awning Co.................... sieve 
Association General Contractors of America, 

(Dallas Chapter) 81 


Askew Office Furniture Exchange..................37 
aay WRN WU II acini rsescpintneracasasscncerseiencs ....40 
Auto Car Sales & Service Co. of Texas........ 2 
Automotive Electric Company..........................41 
Baker Hotels ............ puscihastenmipsidan  - | 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Company................37 


Burgess, Burgess, Chrestman & Brundidge....39 
Callahan, W. E. Construction Company........39 


Cannon Ball Towel Supply Company............40 
Clarke & Courts.......................... ssenccone .00D 
Clem Lumber Company....................2...0:.000-0-.--.-89 
Couch Armature Works..................... snicaeoe 
Dallas Gas Company........................ 38 
Dallas Mailing Company....................... 39 
Dallas Morning News, The............. a 
Dallas Power & Light Company..................... 25 





Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse 
Company — Eats iccaiesdicsnosciekcaseceee 
Dallas Typewriter & Supply Company............40 
ee LS OS 
Employers Casualty Company ....B4 
Employers Service Bureau............................... 39 
Sy Sis. Civ CII sctrnsiscveseescncecesncicsenacnconeameted 40 
PPO = OO Sieh oceans teen ccsececstevecomerencnvckan : ae | 


Flippen-Prather Realty Company....Back Cover 


General Pencil Company...... arnven ee) 35 
Heitman Optical Company.................................. 39 
International Travelers Association................41 


Johnston Printing & Advertising Company....34 





SR ER a eee 33 
Julian, Cochran & Carter. 89 
iG SE See eee 27 
Kirkpatrick-Thompson Company .................... 39 
IIIB L ississeciccsccossecusevissssins eal ner emtins neo 
Ene : 40 
Lene Star Ges Compamy..................-...--c.ccccocces 32 
Se Se eee 41 


Metropolitan Business College .........................39 
Miller, Lawrence aes 

Myers & Noyes 
Nuss, Henry ........ 
Odee Company 
Padgitt Brothers Company..... 





SEE EOE 33 
Prendergast, A. C. & Company........................ 








Raymord Studio 
Republic National Bank, The.................. 
Republic Trust & Savings Bank. 
Rogers, Frank ..................... leneeees 
Schoolar-Bird & Company. 
Smith & Rawlings 


White Engraving Company eee sae 
Zuber & Zuber... ai 


——o—_—. 


L. P. Fowler, for the last several 
years an active member of the Insur- 
ance Fraternity of Dallas, has en- 
tered the general insurance business 
and has established permanent offices 
in Dallas. From 1920 to 1923 Mr. 
Fowler was a special agent with the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland and from 1923 to 1925 as 
field assistant in the life, accident and 
group department of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Fowler will represent the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 











Elm and T.& P. Tracks 


M. M. MAYFIELD 
LUMBER 
All Phones 3-2171 




















TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
Summer Suitings 
Upstairs—1306} Main St. 


S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 























7-1101 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Authorized Service Station for most Automobile Electrical 
Equipment, Speedometers, and Magnetos. 














‘SUPPERS gS 


Many 
hand 
Phone 2-5364 





E. FAUBERT 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
stylish fabrics are now on 
for that Fall suit or overcoat. 


204-5 Continental Bldg. 




















Cc. B. ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 





F. M. ZUBER 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


408 Santa Fe Building 





Established 1918 

















HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 


Our Health and Accdent policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 


a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. 
business and professional men at very attractive rates. 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,600,000.00 paid in benefits. 


ITA 


Price Cross, Pres. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dallas Texas 


Special policies for 


Nearly 


Ben Haughton, Sec’y 
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DALLA 


SOME NOTABLE DALLAS BUILDINGS 
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No Home 
is Complete 
Without a 
Telephone 


en pa 
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TOopAY ¢ + castles are rather passe, and kings 
are in the discard, but even in their heyday they 
could boast of no such things as you take for 
granted. 


No king could command the services which are 
at your beck and call. No castle contained the 
comfort and conveniences which are intrinsic 
features of even the smallest apartment or the 
modest bungalow. Few even had a clock. 


Yet some people today dwell in medieval incon- 
venience. There are hundreds of homes without 
a telephone! 


Is your “castle” up-to-date, or do you have to 
run over to your neighbor’s to telephone? 


You will find that the cost of telephone service 
is much less than it is worth, so valuable that 
you'll wonder how youever got along without it. 


Better apply for a telephone today. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Se. most beautiful residence ~ City> 
“\, HippenPratherRealty@. 2 


OWNERS ~*+~ DEVELOPERS ~~*~ AGENTS 
4800 PRESTON ROAD 
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